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Standard Typewriter 


At a Reasonable Price. 


ts Up to Date ai A High Grade Standard Machine of the First-Class. 
| Irrespective of Price—The Best. Trial Proves it. | 


WRITING M ACHINE. | The Best and Most Complete Standard Writing Machine Made. 
Positively the Best and Only Perfect Manifolder Made. 
Automatic Tabilator and Mistake Corrector. | 
Any Number of Colors of Ink can be Used on a Single Sheet. 
Color can be Changed Instantly. 
Standard Keyboard. 
SIMPLE, STRONG, DURABLE. 


Embodies every good quality inad® in other writing machines, | 
| and has many points of superiority all its own. On application | 
| we will send you beautiful specimen Color work and illustrated 

pamphlet, giving full detail, price and fac simile of keyboard. 


National Typewriter Co., 
Works and Gen’l Offices, 23d and Arch Sts., 
: PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
SOLD ALL OVER THE WORLD. 
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To any reader of the Pawnsyuvanra SCHOOL 
OURNAL whose order reaches us betore SEP 
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School Directors, Teachers and Reuctinee— take Notice! 


It will soon be Vacation and the time to place new Blackboards i in the old School Buildings, as well as 
provide for nice ones in the New Buildings to be completed this year. There is no doubt whatever as to the 
fact that 


Natural Slate Blackboards 


ARE THE BEST. 


Matchless Surface, Splendid Marking and Erasive Qualities, Little Dust, No 
Glare, Economical, No Expense for Repairs. They Never 
Wear Out. Their First Cost the Only Cost. 


THE BLUE VALLEY 


Is the Best Finished and Most Perfect of any Slate Blackboard in 
the World, receiving 


Highest Award at Columbia Exposition, Chicago, 1893. 





Write us for prices and full particulars. We can save you money. 


Slatington-Bangor Slate Syndicate, 


JAS. L. FOOTE, Manager. 
MINERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


BLUE VALLEY NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS, 
SLATINGTON, PA. 
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SOME FRAGMENTS OF THEIR CHILD-LIFE. 





BY EDITH H. 


FOWLER. 





HEY lived in a wonderful world of 

their own, and a little gate at the 
nursery door prevented them from falling 
out of it down the back stairs. There 
were splendid places for play within those 
four picture-covered walls. A _ lovely 
home-country behind the sofa, a city of 
palaces under the chairs and table, a 
delectable mountain on the top of the 
ottoman, which commanded a magnifi- 
cent view of the garden—to say nothing 
of the great dark continent of the night- 
nursery, with its tent for explorers made 
out of the curtains of nurse’s bed. Rude 
interruptions broke through their quaint 
pretences from time to time in the shape 
of soap and sponges, brushes and combs ; 
or, in fact, from any immediate contact 
with the great disturbing element that 





goes by the name of nurse. And happier | 


interruptions there were wher the chil- 
dren were sent for down into the dim, 
far-away land of the drawing-room, where 
visitors kissed them and gave them tastes 
of sugar and cake, and their father 
showed them his watch and jumped them 
in the air. Their mother had gone away 
that night almost three years ago when 
Baby Christopher came, and the children 
had forgotten now to ask when she would 
come back again. For their real life was 
lived quite independently of such details 





mysterious life, which nobody grown up 
ever seemed to understand. 

‘The mud is very thick this morning,”’ 
observed Mabyn, stirring up her porridge 
with a complacent air. It appealed to 
the child-mind to imagine that her break- 
fast consisted of mud. 

‘‘Mine mud, too,’’ cheerfully assented 
Marjorie, a quaint-faced mite of four,— 
‘‘and puddle!’’ with a splash of her 
spoon in the milk. 

‘*Mine,’’ said Dick, ‘‘ is a country, and 
the milk is the sea. I am going to cut a 
river right across."’ 

‘* Now, children, leave off messing, and 
eat your breakfast like Christians,’’ inter- 
rupted nurse. 

‘*My breakfus’ is fish,’’ remarked Baby 
Christopher. : 

‘“‘No, it isn’t,’’ said Mabyn sharply. 
‘* How can porridge be fish?’’ 

Chris looked baffled, and then repeated 
solemnly, ‘‘It is brown fish.”’ 

‘*What a silly little boy you are!’’ an- 
swered Mabyn. ‘‘ You can say so if you 
like, but of course it isn’t.’’ 

The baby’s face went very red with 
suppressed feeling, and his mouth began 
to droop. 

“Tt is fish! An’ I don’t want on’y to 
say so if I like,’’ he whimpered. 

‘‘Have mud instead,’’ suggested Mar- 


as fathers and mothers—a happy, puzzled, | jorie, ‘like Mabyn and me?’ 
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‘*No, I want fish. 
he asked appealingly. 

But children are hard as adamant one 
to the other. 

‘*It is mud or land,’’ said Mabyn de- 
cisively. And then, as Chris was reduced 
to tears, nurse forbade any more nonsense, 
and the children finished their porridge 
in obedience to the stern decree. But 
why their beautiful, interesting break- 
fasts of mud and land and fish should be 
nonsense, and forbidden, they did not 
know. It was one of the mysteries of the 
grown-up. 

‘*Let’s play trains,’’ suggested Dick, 
when Baby Chris had expressed the 
‘truly thankfulness’’ of the whole party. 
And there was immediately a wild stam- 
pede to the sofa. 

“T’ll be passengers,’ 
‘‘with the dolls.’’ 

‘‘An’ I porter,’’ cried Marjorie, quite 
indifferent to the fact that porters do not 
usually travel by the trains. Chris was 
established on one arm as engine-driver, 
and Dick on behind as guard. 

‘**TIt shall be night,’’ Mabyn settled. 

Their father had recently come from 
Scotland by night. 

‘“Then we must all beasleep, of course.’’ 


> 


’ 


, 


said Mabyn, 


’ 


‘*Tn torse, I’seas’eep,’’ cried the engine- 


driver, with tightly squeezed eyes. And 
the porter, guard, and passenger buried 
their faces in the sofa cushions, from 
which they emerged very hot and red at 
the first station. This exciting journey 
was kept up for a considerable number of 
nights and days without arriving at any 
termination, and then, as it was eleven 
o’clock, nurse appeared in the condition 
known in nursery parlance as ‘‘dressed’’ 
—which is generally indicated by a black 
gown and a thimble—and suggested that 
the children should go into the garden 
and play in the sand-hole, within sight 
of the window where she would sit with 
her work. 

For a little while they dug cheerfully 
towards New Zealand, where Dick was 
in the hopes of arriving every day, ard 
then they sat down to rest and talk. 

‘*Let’s p’etend we're bears,’’ observed 
Chris. 

‘Too hot!’’ said Mabyn. 
tales. You begin, Dick.’’ 

‘‘Once upon a time,’’ said Dick sol- 
emnly, ‘‘there was a boy who would not 
bite his potatoes, and so he never growed 
up, and when he was forty years old he 
was still a little boy.’’ 


‘*Let’s tell 


Do let it be fish!’’ | 
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‘‘ What happened then ?’’ asked Mabyn 
eagerly. 

‘‘He was drowned dead,’’ answered 
Dick ; and the sudden termination of this 
interesting story greatly impressed his 
hearers. 

‘*Do you fink there are any alive bears 
in that wood ?”’ asked Chris, pointing to 
the plantation. 

‘There might be,’’ assented Mabyn 
cheerfully ; ‘‘and I guess they come out 
at night, if there are.’’ 

“‘Oh-h-h-h!’’ gasped 
‘* Are you kite sure, Mab?’ 

‘‘ Well, I’m pretty sure,’’ said Mabyn, 
who was suddenly seized with a longing 
for adventure. ‘‘There are four black 
bears, I expect, who roar very loud, and 
the noise that nurse calls the wind in the 
chimney is really the bears roaring.’’ 

‘*Oh, don’t let us talk too much ’bout 
bears,’’ pleaded Marjorie. ‘‘ Tell us bout 
Mrs. Kin-Kin and Silly Muffin.’’ 

Mrs. Kin-Kin and Silly Muffin were 
two important personages who only re- 
vealed the secrets of their existence to 
Mabyn and Dick. Mrs. Kin-Kin lived 
behind nurse’s bed, and Silly Muffin in 
the boot cupboard. 

**Silly Muffin is dead,’’ was Dick’s next 
startling announcement. 

‘*‘Oh, Dick!’’ gasped the little ones, 
who were quite overpowered by the news. 

‘“Was he eat by the bears?’ asked 
Chris. 

‘‘No,”’ continued Dick; ‘‘he swal- 
lowed a whole sausage, and it stuck in 
his throat and he died.”’ 

‘“Then shan’t we hear no more ‘bout 
Silly Muffin?’’ asked Marjorie. 

‘* He will come to life again next week, 
pitt he will be black.”’ 

‘* Like a donkey,’’ said Mabyn, picking 
up the thread, ‘‘and he will eat cats.”’ 

‘“Not the stable cat,’’ implored Mar- 
jorie. ‘‘I do love it so!’”’ 

‘* All the new kittens,’’ decided Dick ; 
‘“‘and that won’t matter, ‘cause they 
never live long anyhow.”’ 

‘*T cried when all the last lot died,’’ 
said Marjorie, mournfully. 

‘I didn’t,’’ observed Mabyn, ‘“‘for the 
very one that was my favorite lived. 
Cook said it was a piece of my usual 
luck.”’ 

‘‘T’se frightened of bears,’’* said the 
Baby. 

‘* How silly !’’ snapped Mabyn. 
not frightened of anything.’’ 

‘‘T only am of one thing,’’ said honest 


’ 


Baby Chris. 
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Dick. ‘‘It’s an awful thing. I heard 
father telling about it one day down- 
stairs.’”’ 

‘“What is it?’’ asked the children in 
chorus. 

‘*He said a barrister was pleading in 
the court,’’ said Dick solemnly. 

‘What does it mean?’’ 

‘I don’t know, but I’m frightened 
“bout it when I wake in the night.’’ 

‘‘Chris is frightened of the wheelbar- 
row,’’ Marjorie announced. 

‘* T’se ’fraid the lions ’ll roar !’’ 

Chris had once been to the Zoo. 

‘‘I’m frightened of wicked angels,’’ 
was Marjorie’s confession. 

‘‘ Angels aren't wicked,’’ said Mabyn. 

‘“Yes, these are. We sing about them 
at Christmas—the Herod angels. An’ 
nurse says Herod was awful wicked; so 
the angels are too,’’ argued the little girl 
triumphantly. 

‘‘ Which do you like best, Marjie, cats 
or tea-parties?’’ asked Dick changing the 
subject. 

Marjorie was puzzled; a little crease 
came into her forehead, and she looked 
up with her wistful grey eyes into Dick’s 
solemn, round face. 

‘‘I think I love the stable cat best,’’ 
she decided. 

‘*I don’t,’’ said Mabyn ;. “it’s so slip- 
pery when you hold it, and sometimes 
scratchy too !’’ 

‘‘ What do you love best in the whole 
world ?’’ continued Dick, who was al- 
ways propounding questions. 

‘‘T love the stable cat and my best 
doll,’’ said Marjorie. 

‘*T love Christmas,’’ decided Mabyn. 

‘‘I love parties an’ my big train,’’ 
cried Chris, beaming all over his sunny 
face at the thought of such glories. 

‘‘ What do you, Dick ?’’ asked Mabyn. 

‘*Don’t you think one of us ought to 
love father best ?’’ he said slowly. 

A grave look came over Mabyn’s 
bright, dark face. 

‘‘T think we’d best count our favorites 
all ’cept father. Of course, we all really 
love him best,’’ she added loyally. 

‘In torse !’’ echoed Chris. 

But there was a doubtful look in Dick’s 
big brown eyes, which was, however, 
suddenly dispelled by the appearance of 
the under-nurse. There never is in after- 
life a recreative power equal to the un- 
der-nurse. She stands alone as the god- 
dess of play. And the children rushed 
at her in ecstasies, and forgot all about 





the pathetic problem which Mabyn had 
tried to answer. 


I. 


Now the worst of it was that the chil- 
dren never knew whether a thing would 
be considered naughty or not. 

‘*You see, Mabyn,’’ said Dick *‘how 
can we tell? You spilled your tea on 
Saturday and nurse only said, ‘ My con- 
science alive, what torments children 
are!’ and I spilled my tea on Monday 
and got whipped and put in the corner. 
It’s very puzzling !’’ 

‘*T guess it was a clean cloth on Mon- 
day,’’ suggested Mabyn. 

‘* But just a clean cloth could not make 
a good thing naughty, nor a naughty 
thing good,’’ argued Dick. 

‘*T don’t know,’’ answered the little 
girl, ‘* but sometimes it seems to.”’ 

‘**Boys is always naughty,’ nurse 
says,’’ piped in Marjorie to help the dis- 
cussion. 

‘*But that isn’t fair,’’ said Dick. 
““You and Mabyn do quite as lot of 
naughty things as me.”’ 

‘*T don’t care!’’ said Mabyn defiantly. 
‘How can we help it? Nurse sent me 
to bed on Friday for getting my clean 
frock all muddy and messed when we 
were catching tadpoles, and just because 
your knickerbockers are made of thick 
mud-colored stuff you weren’t scolded !’’ 

‘‘ An’ my stockings is always breaking 
at the knees, while Chris’s never do 
‘cause they stop in the middle of his 
legs,’’ added Marjorie. 

‘* And it can’t be gooder to have socks 
than stockings,’’ said Dick. 

“It can’t be, but it is,’’ Mabyn de- 
cided. ‘‘I s’pose we'll understand it 
better when we’re grown up.’’ 

But while these three were discussing 
the mighty question of right and wrong, 
Baby Chris was indulging in a little ex- 
cursion of his own. He trotted across 
the lawn and through the orchard—a 
quaint, bunchy little figure in a dirty 
pinafore, and with his sailor hat hanging 
down his back, and his sunny curls blow- 
ing over his blue eyes—and as he walked 
he crooned aloud his baby play. ‘‘ An’ 
a booful lady came out of the sky and 
brought a lot of flowers to Chris, and 
Chris kissed the lady, and then they 
went into the garden, and the booful lady 
picked some strawberries an’ gived them 
to Baby Chris!’’ and the child laughed 
with delight as he saw the big red straw- 
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berries peeping from under the leaves, 
and pulled them off with his fat little fin- 
gers and put them one by one into his 
rosy mouth. ‘‘An’ the booful lady said 
the bears is all dead, an’ she loved Chris, 
an’ Chris eated the strawberries an’ loved 
the lady, an’ then——”’ 

‘*Master Chris, Master Chris’’ called 
nurse’s voice. ‘‘How dare you come 
into the garden and pick the strawber- 
ries? And only yesterday your papa for- 
bid you to touch them !”’ 

‘*T didn't, I didn’t!’’ sobbed Chris, as 
nurse gave him an angry little shake. 

“You didn’t! Upon my word, you 
are a naughty boy !’’ said nurse severely. 
‘*Telling stories, oh, for shame! I shall 
just take you straight to your papa,”’ 
and she picked him up amid struggles 
and shrieks, and carried him off to the 
library. 

‘‘If you please, sir,’’ she explained, as 
she deposited the weeping child on the 
floor, ‘‘ Master Chris has been into the 
garden alone and picked some strawber- 
ries, and when I scolded him about it, he 
turned round and said he didn’t.’’ And 
nurse departed in an atmosphere of right- 
eous wrath. 

‘*T didn’t, I didn't !’’ cried Chris. 

Now Major Otway never meant to be 
severe with his motherless children, but 
disobedience and untruthfulness he could 
hardly overlook. 

‘‘What do you mean, Chris, by saying 
you didn’t, when you did?’’ he asked 
sternly. 

‘“The booful lady gived them to me,’’ 
sobbed Chris. 

‘* What beautiful lady ?’’ demanded the 
major, surprised. 

‘*T don’t know, I p’etended.”’ 

‘That's nonsense,’’ said his father. 
‘*Did you or did you not take the straw- 
berries ?’’ 

‘‘I didn’t, I didn’t! The booful lady 
gived them me—I fink,’ cried the child. 

‘*Now, Chris, you are saying what is 
not true.’’ And his father’s face looked 
very grave and stern. ‘‘ There was no 
beautiful lady, and you know there was 
not.” 

‘‘IT don’t know. Ion’y p’etended. I 
don’t under’tand !’’ wailed Chris. 

‘‘And I had forbidden you yesterday 
to touch the strawberries !’’ 

“I forgetted. An’ the booful lady 
‘‘Be quiet, Chris. You are a very 
naughty little boy! You have disobeyed 
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me, and, what is still worse, you have 
said what is not true.’’ 

Surely the major had forgotten what 
a very tiny culprit he was dealing with. 
And then, oh, dreadful judgment! poor 
Chris was whipped and sent back to the 
nursery in dire disgrace. 

‘I didn’t under’tand,’’ he sobbed into 
the fur of the kitchen cat who canie pur- 
ring up tohim. ‘I on’y p’etended.”’ 

But happily the clouds of childhood 
travel very fast ; and by the time the oth- 
ers came in to tea little Chris had forgot- 
ten his troubles, and was absorbed in 
trying to wheel the cat across the room 
in his new wheelbarrow, which was a 
dificult process, as the cat always jumped 
out the moment Chris loosed his hold of 
its long-suffering body. 

‘* Let’s explore !’’ said Mabyn the next 
wet afternoon when games were becom- 
ing quarrelsome. 

‘We'll pretend we are going away to 
different countries, and we must all bring 
some treasure back.’’ 

‘*Oh, yes, Dick, and let me go to the 
pantry,’’ pleaded Marjorie. 

‘We must all meet again behind the 
sofa in a hundred years,’’ said Mabyn. 

‘*S’all we be fairies ?’’ 

‘*T shall be a soldier, but you can be a 
fairy, Marjie.’’ 

‘*I shall be a queen,’’ was Mabyn’s 
modest declaration. 

‘*T’se a bear,’’ said Chris. 

So the children started off on their 
mysterious missions, and in a short time 
Chris came scrambling up the stairs as 
fast as his fat legs would carry him with 
his treasure clasped in his chubby hands. 

‘‘Cook gived me a piece of candy- 
peel,’’ he screamed ecstatically, as the 
others reassembled and sat down behind 
the sofa in solemn conclave. 

‘I went to the pantry and got four 
raisins from John,’’ announced Marjorie, 
opening a sticky palm and distributing 
the damp morsels. 

‘*T went to the library,’’ said Mabyn, 
‘‘and found a piece of clean paper and 
one envelope, besides a little bit of pencil 
and a torn-off stamp in the waste-paper 
basket.’’ 

‘** How splendid !’’ cried the children in 
chorus, bumping their heads in their 
eagerness to see these treasures. 

‘IT will lend the pencil !’” Mabyn de- 
clared, in a burst of generosity. 

‘‘T went into father’s dressing room 
and got two jolly things. A little bit 
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torn off his sponge that'll be awfully use- 
ful, and a funny little glass moon that was 
on the table.’’ And Dick displayed with 
equal pride the piece of sponge and a 
small diamond crescent. 

‘* What is it for?’’ asked Mabyn, pick- 
ing up the jewel. 

‘‘IT don’t know. But I 'spects it’s 
made out of one of the broken water- 
bottles. Look, it’s just like that splen- 
did bit John gave us, which showed lots 
of colors, and nurse took it away 'cause I 
cut myself !’’ 

‘“Will this cut ?’? asked Mabyn, pass- 
ing her finger carefully over the stones. 

‘** No— how jolly !’’ 

‘“We mustn’t tell anybody ‘bout this 
play of ours, ’cause it’s fun having the 
treasures as secrets,’’ said Mabyn. 

‘“Where s’all we put them ?’’ asked 
Marjorie, when they had eaten Chris’s 
candied peel. 

‘*Somewhere the nurse can’t find, for 
she always burns my treasures and calls 
them ‘clutterin’ rubbish.’ ’’ 

‘‘In the dolls’ house?’’ suggested 
Dick, and this proposal met with great 
approval. 

That night there was a hue and cry 
raised for the lost diamond crescent. 
Major Otway remembered that he had 
left it by mistake on his dressing-room 
table, but the servants could tell him 
nothing about it, except that the house- 
maid had last seen it there. So they de- 
cided that the children must have taken 
it, for a burglar would not have left 
other valuables on the table untouched. 

It required great self-restraint not to 
wake them to ask about it that very 
night, but the following morning they 
were summoned to the library—-a scared, 
solemn little company. As their father 
had forbidden nurse to speak to them of 
the loss, they had no idea of why they 
were thus sent for, but from her severe 
and mysterious manner they suspected 
that something was wrong. 

‘I guess we've been awful naughty,”’ 
whispered Mabyn, as they crept down- 
stairs. 

‘““What can we have done?’’ asked 
Dick. 

“IT don’t know. You never do know 
with grown-ups.’’ 

“Oh, I wis’ we hadn’t!’’ whimpered 
Marjorie. 

‘‘P’r'aps it’s p’etendin’ adain?’’ sug- 
gested Baby Chris, who felt supported by 
company, and was consequently more 





cheerful than usual when on his way to 
the library. 

‘*Now children,’’ said their father as 
they stood in a row before him, and his 
eyes travelled from Mabyn’s dark, eager 
face to Dick’s solemn, earnest one—from 
pale, pensive Marjorie to sunny, rosy 
Chris. ‘‘Have any of you seen or 
touched a diamond crescent? Have you, 
Mabyn? Mind you tell me the truth.” 

‘*No, father,’’ said the little girl clearly, 
though her heart beat so fast she felt al- 
most choked. 

“You, Dick? Be careful what you 
say.’’ : 

‘*No, father,’’ repeated the boy, lifting 
his honest eyes. 

‘*Marjorie, have you seen or touched 
a diamond crescent ?’’ and her father’s 
stern voice softened, for she was such 
a delicate, dainty little maiden, and she 
looked at him through her mother’s eyes. 

‘‘No, fardie,’’ she whispered with 
quivering lip. 

‘“* Have you, Chris ?’’ 

‘*No!’’ said the baby solemnly. 

‘It is very strange !’’ muttered Major 
Otway. ‘‘ You can go back to the nur- 
sery now. I must think this over.’’ 

‘“Was we naughty, Mab ?’’ asked Mar- 
jorie, as they sat in a mournful group in 
their haven behind the sofa. 

‘“‘IT don’t know. What do you think, 
Dick ?”’ 

‘There was naughtiness about,’’ said 
Dick, ‘‘for father was angry. But I 
didn’t understand what.’’ 

‘*T didn’t under’tand,’’ echoed Chris. 

‘‘IT think you and me seemed naugh- 
tier than Marjie and Chris,’’ argued 
Mabyn, “but I don’t know why.”’ 

‘What is a diamon’ crescent ?’’ pro- 
pounded Marjorie. 

None of them had the slightest idea. 

‘‘Nurse’s sister lives in a Crescent,’’ 
said Mabyn, ‘she told me the other day 
when she was going there. It was called 
Something Crescent.’’ 

‘Was it Diamon’ ?”’ ssked Dick. 

‘* No, I think it was Something Bridge, 
but I forget. I expect there is another 
crescent called Diamon’.’’ 

‘*Father seemed to think we ought to 
know.”’ 

“I’m glad we didn’t, for it seemed 
awful naughty.’’ 

‘**T are good,’’ observed Chris. 

And then they were dragged out by 
nurse and dressed for a walk, instead of 
being left to play in their beloved garden. 





——_ 
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“It’s part of the naughtiness,’’ said 
Dick, resignedly. 

A few days afterwards nurse was dust- 
ing the dolis’ house, and to her amaze- 
ment she found the lost treasure carefully 
hidden away with a folded paper and en- 
velope, a bit of pencil, a torn stamp, and 
a piece of sponge. 

Major Otway was simply horrified. 
That the children should first have taken 
it, and then have denied all knowledge of 
it, was almost incredible. 

‘*Could they have grown so naughty 
if their mother had been with them ?’’ 
he asked himself, in real pain and dis- 
tress; and he félt an acute pain as he 
looked at their fresh, innocent faces when 
they were summoned again before him. 

‘* Is we naughty again, fardie?’’ asked 
Marjorie cheerfully. 

‘Which of you hid this in the doll’s 
house ?’’ said their father very gravely as 
he showed them the diamond crescent. 

‘*T did,’’ said Mabyn. 

‘*T helped,’’ added Dick loyally, 
it was my treasure.’’ 

‘* You two little ones can go upstairs. 
Now, Dick, what do you mean by saying 
that it was your treasure ?’’ and Major 
Otway spoke so sternly that Dick’s eyes 
filled with tears and his cheeks went very 
red. 

‘IT found it,’’ he 
voice. 

‘*You took it,’’ continued his father an- 
grily; ‘‘and how dare you take what was 
not your own ?”’ 

‘*T took the paper and the pencil,’’ 
gasped Mabyn. 

‘Paper and pencil! What nonsense is 
that ? Do you know, sir, that many a poor 
boy has been sent to prison for doing no 
more than you have done ?”’ 

Here Dick burst into frightened tears, 
in which Mabyn sympathetically joined. 

‘‘'To take what is not your own is steal- 
ing, and to say what is not true is lying; 
and it is the greatest grief and pain to me 
to have to punish my own son for both 
these things.’’ 

“It was my fault, too,”’ 
byn. 

‘*You are both to blame, but Dick is 
the most so. You must go straight to 
bed, Mabyn, but Dick will remain here.”’ 

An hour later a very sobbing, shaking, 
sore little Dick crept into the night nurs- 
ery and climbed up on to Mabyn’s bed. 
The children cried together for some time 
and then Dick whispered: 


‘fand 


said, in a broken 


sobbed Ma- 
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‘‘Why was it so much naughtier to hide 
the glass moon than the pencil or bit of 
sponge ?”’ 

‘*T don’t know. Oh, dear!’’ 
Mabyn, relapsing into fresh sobs, 
dreadfully puzzling. I wish we 
stood.’’ 

‘*T did not mean to be naughty.’’ said 
Dick; ‘‘ but these things turn out so awful 
bad sometimes.’’ 

‘* Father doesn’t understand, you see,’’ 
whispered Mabyn. 

But very soon their tears were forgot- 
ten, and they fell asleep in each other’s 
arms. 


cried 
7 i 
under- 


IIT. 


It was not areal party with other chil- 
dren, and games, and a long table set out 
for tea; but two aunties were coming— 
the old aunty who was gging to live in 
India, and the new aunty that Uncle 
Jack had found and brought from Lon- 
don—and their father had invited all the 
children to have tea with the grown-ups 
on the lawn. 

‘* T’se awful ’cited!’’ screamed Marjorie, 
jumping about the nursery in ecstacies, 
while nurse was brushing out Mabyn’s 
long hair and tying her sash. For the 
children had on their very best clothes— 
such clean white frocks, and their pink 
sashes, and a new smock for Chris, and 
Dick’s Sunday suit. 

‘How many grown-ups will there be, 
nurse? Oh!’’ Thelast exclamation had 
reference to a tangle in the teeth of the 
comb. 

‘Your papa, and Aunt Esther, and 
your new Aunt Maud-—-as was Miss Eliot. 
Do hold your head still for a minute, Miss 
Mabyn. I never did see such a restless 
piece of goods; no, never! Now you are 
ready. Off you all go, and mind your 
behavior!”’ 

‘‘Oh, here are the children! How 
splendid !’’ cried a girl who was talking 
to their father. ‘‘ Will they kiss me, do 
you think ?”’ 

‘‘Of course. Children, kiss your new 
Aunt Maud too, and then you can sit 
down to tea.’’ 

‘*T shall sit at the table too,’’ said the 
girl. ‘‘ Weall will—it makes it so much 
more of a party.”’ 

‘*S’all it be a proper tea, with grace?’’ 
asked Marjorie. 

‘‘T’ll sit by you,’’ said Dick, coming 
round to his new aunt’s side. 


‘Yes, do, that will be jolly!’’ she 
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said. ‘‘And I'll eat your share of bread 
and butter if you’ll eat mine of cake.’’ 

‘Is I mindin’ my b’avior?’’ asked 
Chris solemnly. 

The grown-ups all laughed. 

‘Yes, darling,’’ said Aunt Maud 
quickly; ‘‘ you are minding it splen- 
didly.’’ 

‘*We don’t always,’’ chimed in Mabyn, 
‘‘cause when we went to tea at the 
vicarage, and they asked Dick what he 
would have, he only said, ‘A farthing 
bun, please,’ and when we told nurse, 
she said, ‘My conscience alive, I never 
did see such children for not minding 
your behavior!’ ”’ 

‘It was rather rude of Dick,’’ laughed 
Major Otway. 

‘“Why was it?’ asked Dick, thus 
brought to bay. 

‘*T don’t think it was a bit rude,”’ cried 
Aunt Maud emphatically. ‘‘ They were 
farthing buns, and you would ask for 
them as such ina shop. Of course, Dick 
did not mean to be rude, and if you did 
not mean to be you couldn’t be, darling.’’ 

‘‘Aren’t we never things we don’t 
mean to be ?’’ asked the boy. 

‘*No, never!’’ said Maud. 

‘‘I guess you don’t understand. 
You’re grown up, you see. But we often 
are naughty when we don’t mean to be,”’ 
said Mabyn, who always had something 
to say. 

‘‘I try to understand, darling, even 
though I am grown up,’’ answered the 
girl very gently. ‘‘But it isn’t really 
being naughty when you don’t mean it. 
It is only careless, or forgetful, or mis- 
chievous.’’ 

‘“You three seem deep in metaphys- 
ics,’’ said Aunt Esther, who had been 
talking to her brother. ‘‘ Was it a nice 
party at the vicarage ?”’ 

‘*Oh, splendid !’’ cried the children in 
unison. 

‘*There were two funerals after tea,’’ 
said Marjorie. 

‘“ Two what ?’’ exclaimed the father. 

‘‘Two funerals in the churchyard,’ 
exclaimed Mabyn. ‘‘Wasn’t it lucky 
for that afternoon? We only watched 
from the corner, but Dick and the other 
boys went right near and took off their 
hats,’’ with a sigh of envy. 

‘‘ What a remarkable entertainment !’’ 
observed the major. 

“It is the processional instinct being 
developed early,’’ answered Maud. ‘‘We 
grown-ups love a pageant, and these dear 








little souls are no worse, and a great deal 
better than ourselves.”’ 

‘*Marjorie was ill after that party,’’ 
said Mabyn. ‘I thought it was from 
eating such a big piece of the birthday 
cake, but nurse said it was the variety.’’ 

‘*Look !’’ suddenly observed Chris, 
pointing with a sticky finger. ‘‘ You 
have dot our glass moon.’’ 

Dick’s face went very red. 

‘*It is the diamond crescent you gave 
me,’’ said Aunt Esther to her brother. 

“Oh! began Mabyn, as if she 
would say something, but then shut her 
mouth with a snap. 

‘There are unpleasant associations 
attached to it in their minds,’’ said the 
major dryly, as Maud looked inquiringly 
at him. 

‘* Might I whisper to you?”’ asked Dick, 
gazing into Maud’s face with his honest 
eyes. And then—for she loved to feel 
his arms tight round her neck and to 
have won the childish confidence— 

‘* Why did aunty call her moon a dia- 
mon’ crescent ?”’ 

‘‘It is made of diamonds, dear, and a 
crescent is another name for a moon.”’ 

‘Oh!’ said Dick. ‘‘ We thought it 
was where nurse’s sister lives. We 
didn’t understand !”’ 

And then, as is the way of children, he 
left things to stand as they were. The 
existing is to the child-mind the inevi- 
table. Their horizon lies so near that 
they have no view, and they accept the 
pathetic fact of their powerlessness and 
make no attempt to alter the things that 
are. But Maud Otway had a great love 
for little children, and love brings under- 
standing. She saw at once that some- 
thing was wrong, and she resolved to 
take the matter out of their dear, helpless 
little hands, and make it all right. 

‘What is the history of the diamond 
crescent ?’’ she asked her brother-in-law, 
when the children had been sent to the 
nursery for a hasty sponging of hands 
and faces. 

Andwhen he had told her, — 

‘“Why, don’t you see how it was? 
They did not understand what you meant 
by a diamond crescent. They called it a 
glass moon. Poor dears! What a help- 
less misunderstanding it must have 
seemed to them! They thought a cres- 
cent was ‘where nurse’s sister lives.’ I 
could cry for pity when I think of it 
all !’’ 

Major Otway’s face lit up. 
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‘*T am so glad !’’ he exclaimed. 

‘* So glad !’’ she echoed reproachfully. 

‘*Oh, but, you see, I am so glad to 
find that they were not guilty of what 
I feared.’’ 

‘* What was that ?’’ 

“In rough words—stealing 
ing.”’ 

The girl’s face filled with great sad- 
ness. 

‘Those are two words,’’ she said 
slowly, ‘‘ which are not English when ap- 
plied to little children. It is, I suppose, 
dificult for you—a man—to look at 
things through baby eyes ; but, oh, do al- 
ways remember how innocent and how 
helpless children are! It is so hard to 
manage them, so terribly easy to misun- 
derstand them !’’ 

‘* But children must be taught to tell 
the truth ?”’ 

‘Yes,’’ she answered smiling, ‘‘ but 
I think you are trying to teach them in 
the same way as you would the men of 
your regiment. You forget that they 
live in a world of pretence, and that the 
facts of their baby-lives are far less im- 
portant than the fictions. There is only 
one way of training children, and that is 
by loving them. Here they come.”’ 


and ly- 


And in her eyes lay a deep tenderness as 
she stretched out her arms to them. 

‘* T’se clean,’’ said Chris. 

‘‘So you are, darling,’’ as she kissed 


his flower face. ‘‘And now let’s all play.”’ 

‘* What shall you play at ?’’ asked their 
father. 

‘“We shan’t play at anything,’’ an- 
swered Maud. ‘‘ We like the play that 
is just pretending.’’ 

‘Oh, yes !’’ cried the children. 
pretend !’’ 

So runs the preface to children’s ways, 
and thoughts, and lives. 

Such a glorious time they had that 
sunny afternoon in the world of happy 
nonsense, that when Maud rose to go, 
loud were the lamentations. 

‘‘T will come again,’’ she promised. 

‘Tum adain velly soon,’’ pleaded 
Chris. 

‘To-morrow,’ urged the others. 

“Very soon, darlings! And next 
time we will all wear our oldest frocks 
and we will play a wet game. If it is 
fine we will make a pond in the garden 
and build a tiny bridge, and if not we 
will sail boats on the big bath.’’ 

‘* How splendid !’’ they screamed in a 
chorus of joy. 


‘*Let’s 
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‘* What a rash promise!’’ laughed their 
father. 

But Maud knew enough of children to 
love their dear, dirty pinafore moods, and 
to delight in helping them to enjoy the 
bliss of a moist and messy play. 

‘*Good-night, darlings,’’ she whis- 
pered as Mabyn and Dick clung to her at 
parting. ‘‘I have explained to father all 
about the diamond crescent and the glass 
moon, and he knows that you were not 
really naughty—but it was all a mis- 
take.”’ 

‘‘ What makes you so understanding ?’’ 
asked Maybn. 

‘‘T love you so much, dears,’’ 
swered the girl, ‘‘ that is why !’’ 

Dick was rubbing his rosy cheeks 
against the sleeve of her dress. 

‘You aren’t a bit grown up !’’ he said 
softly.—Longman’s Magazine. 


an- 
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DOCTRINE OF WORK. 


T is well known that the late Sir An- 

drew Clark had a contempt for the 
view that bard work hurtsa man. From 
the latest of the series of articles repro- 
ducing in the Lamcef instructions given 
by him in clinical medicine at the London 
Hospital, is made the following interest- 
ing quotation, reviving, in his own words, 
a bit of autobiography: ‘‘ Labor is the 
life of life. Amd especially is it the life 
of life to the delicate. And when any 
organ is sick it is then truer than in 
health that even in sickness and delicacy 
it is better for the organ to do what work 
of its own it can, provided it can do it 
without injury. And I can say to you 
from a considerable experience of tuber- 
culous pulmonary disease, I can say with 
perfect confidence, that those who have 
done the best have usually been those 
who have occupied themselves the most. 

‘“‘I never knew my own parents. They 
both died of phthisis. At the age of 21 
I myself went to Madeira to die of 
phthisis. But I did not die, and on com- 
ing back I had the good luck to get into 
this great hospital, and in those days they 
were not very pleased to have the Scotch- 
men coming to London to occupy such ap- 
pointments. The members of the staff 
had heard that I had tubercles, and they 
wagered roo to 1 that I would only have 
the appointment six months at most. 
The reason given for that was that I did 
not eat and worked too hard. I got the 
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appointment. Thirty-eight or thirty-nine 
years have gone since that time, and it 
is all the other doctors that are gone. 
Only I am left here on the staff—an old 
gentleman—not dead yet.’’ 

‘* Labor is life,’’ said Sir Andrew Clark, 
but he continued in the lecture above 
quoted: ‘‘ Worry is killing. It is bad 
management that kills people. Nature 
will let no man overwork himself unless 
he plays her false—takes stimulants at ir- 
regular times, smokes too much or takes 
opium. If he is regular and obeys the 
laws of health and walks in the way of 
physiological righteousness, nature will 
never allow him or any other person to 
work too much. I have never yet seena 
case of breaking down from mere over- 
work alone ; but I admit that it is neces- 
sary above all other things to cultivate 
tranquillity of mind. 

‘Try to help your patients to exercise 
their wills in regard to this—for will 
counts for something in securing tran- 
quillity—to accept things as they are, and 
not to bother about yesterday, which is 
gone forever; not to bother about to- 
morrow, which is not theirs; but to take 
the present day and make the best of it. 
Those affectionate women who will con- 
tinually peer into what lies beyond never 
have any present life at all—they are al- 
ways grizzling over the past or prying 
into the future, and this blessed to-day, 
which is all that we are sure of, they 
never have.’’ 


senate eee 


BRIEF SERMON. 


LITTLE PEOPLE WHO LIVE LITTLE LIVES. 





When thou wast little in thine own sight.— 
1 Samuel, xv. 17. 


F you happen to be strolling through 
the fields at this time of year, you are 
more than likely to run upon a bed of 
wild violets at the foot of a maple tree in 
some obscure corner. No other eyes than 
yours have ever seen them, and no other 
eyes, perhaps, will ever see them again, 
for in a few days their little lives will be 
ended and they will have withered. 
They have their mission, nevertheless, 
and who shall say that it is unimportant? 
They are fashioned in beauty; their slen- 
der stems bend with grace to the passing 
breeze; the conical leaves are of an ex- 
quisite shade of green, and the purple 
petals are painted with a skill which no 





artist can borrow. He who was at the 
pains tocreate them was not without a 
purpose in that act. He had a plan for 
this wild violet, on which He bestowed 
no perfume, as well as for the honey- 
suckle, which fills the air with fragrance. 
And if it blossoms with fidelity and dies 
with resignation, as much credit may be 
accorded to it as will be given to the im- 
perious oak, or the stately elm, which at- 
tracts the attention of every traveler. 

If you were learned in the language of 
flowers you might kneel on the sod and 
hear the complaint of some discontented 
violet. ‘‘I am of no consequence,’’ it 
might say in despair, ‘‘and wonder why 
I was made. Noone knows or cares that 
I am here. I live, I die; that is all the 
story I have to relate. No one is better 
for my coming, and no one will miss me 
when I go.”’ 

And yet it is possible that that bed of 
violets, blossoming and withering under 
the maple, and upon which you have 
chanced in your aimless stroll, has set 
you upon serious thoughts. It is an 
epitome of the universe, as far beyond the 
reach of your power to make as blazing 
Arcturus in the evening sky. It is a 
clew to a thousand mysteries, and all un- 
consciously to itself it may lead you up 
the spiral staircase of logic until you lie 
reverent and prostrate in the awful pres- 
ence of Deity. 

The violet isa type of humanity. We, 
too, wonder why we are here. Weare so 
small, so insignificant ; we can do so little ; 
we are so slenderly gifted ; we live such 
narrow lives and have such meager in- 
fluence, that we are overwhelmed with 
disappointment. What does it mean and 
what does it allamountto? A thousand 
times we ask the question, and get no 
answer. If we had conspicuous ability, 
could sing some song that would be re- 
membered, or paint some picture that 
would be hung in the galleries of the 
future, or do some deed that would leave 
our name as a heritage, our lot would be 
plainly desirable. Orif, with lower ambi- 
tion, we could affect the lives of those 
within the circle of our acquaintance, 
make them think and see more clearly, 
temper their souls for nobler tasks, con- 
tribute to their comfort and happiness in 
some essential way, we should feel that 
there was a purpose in our birth and an 
object in our lives. But to be simply 
commonplace—an odorless violet under 
a maple in an obscure corner—it gives 
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us a sinking at the heart and we grow 
weary and despondent. 

How many of us have passed through 
this experience and reached the con- 
clusion that we are of no value! How 
many of us have thoughtfully summed 
up our lives and painfully declared to 
ourselves that we count for nothing ! 

But such sighs are based on a mistake. 
We ministerpret God, and are therefore 
led astray. We have a plan of our own 
and wonder why the Almighty does not 
make His world to conform to it, instead 
of seeking His plan and persuading our 
wills to conform to that. 

In the universe as constituted by Him 
the humble positions are vastly in the 
majority. We are neither expected nor 
asked to do much, but to do a little and 
do it well. It is not demanded of us 
that we shall stamp our characters on a 
generation, since the ability to do s» has 
not been given; but if we keep our nar- 
row house in order, greet the small 
duties of each coming day with cheerful- 
ness, throw a kindly word to the passer- 
by, drop a penny into the beggar’s hat, 
and maintain the calm serenity of a con- 
tented heart, the evening shadows will 
not fail to bring us our reward. 

There is but one Niagara, but on every 
hillside is a rippling rill. As much 
credit is due to the rivulet that sings as 
to the cataract that roars—neither more 
nor less. Each was made for a specific 
purpose, and each must accomplish that 
purpose. The rivulet has no right to 
complain, the cataract no right to be 
proud. Not ability, but excellence, de- 
termines the measure of merit. 

Only Richard could wield a sword six 
feet long, but victory in the battle did 
not depend so much on Richard’s sword 
as on the arrows of his brave army. He 
could work miracles of valor in single 
combat, and loud huzzas greeted his 
deeds of prowess, but after all it was the 
rank and file of stalwart yeomen twang- 
ing the bowstring who drove the enemy 


from the field and planted the banner of | 


England there. 
It is always so. The obscure makes 
history when each man does his duty, 


and human progress is more the result of | 


what takes place in private life than of 
what our giants do. The world consists 
of little people, each of whom is doing his 
little work, but the aggregate influence is 
an irresistible dynamic force for good. 
The best men and women are unknown. 
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There is a long list of saints whose names 
will not be heard until the Day of Judg- 
ment—men who have made a hard fight 
with fate amid surroundings too lowly for 
recognition, and women who have sacri- 
ficed more than any one knows except 
One. 

It is not the smallness of your life, but 
the quality of it, that is important. You 
cannot. be an oak or an elm, but if you 
are a violet under a maple, drinking in 
the sunshine and the dew, you should be 
content, for in the providence of God 
humble lives cheerfully lived have infinite 
value.—New York Herald. 

en eee 
KEEP THE BIRDS. 
BY C. C. ABBOTT. 


| OW seldom do we see the coral hon- 

eysuckle, and how generally the 
trumpet-creeper has given place to exotic 
vines of far more striking bloom, but, as 
will appear, of less utility. If the old- 
time vines that I have mentioned bore 
less showy flowers, they had at least the 
merit of attracting humming-birds, that 
so grandly rounded out our complement 
of summer-birds. These feathered fairies 
are not difficult to see, even though so 
small; and, if so inclined, we can always 
study them to our very great advantage. 
They become quite tame, and in the old- 
fashioned gardens were always a promi- 
nent feature by reason of their numbers. 
They are not forever on the wing; and 
when preening their feathers, let the sun- 
shine fall upon them, and we have emer- 
alds and rubies that cost nothing but are 
none the less valuable because of this. In 
changing the botanical features of our 
gardens we have had but one thought, 
gorgeous flowers; but was it wise to give 
no heed to the loss of birds as the result ? 
I fancy there are many who would turn 
with delight from the formal clusters of 
unfamiliar shrubs, however showy, to a 
gooseberry hedge or a lilac thicket, with 
song-sparrows and a catbird hidden in its 
shade. We have been unwise in this 
too radical change. We have abolished 
bird-music in our eagerness for color, 
gaining a little, but losing more. We 
have paid too dear, not for a whistle, but 
for its loss. But it is not too late. Carry 
a little of the home forest to our yards, 
and birds will follow it. 

And what of the old-time arbors, with 
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the straggling grape-vine, and perhaps a 
rude wren-box perched at the entrance? 
Is there any better shade than the grape- 
vine offers, or sweeter odor than its bloom 
affords, or more charming music than the 
song of the restless house wren? Cer- 
tainly there have been no improvements 
upon these features of the old-time gar- 
den; yet how seldom do we see them 
now! We must travel far to find a mar- 
tin box. Asa matter of fact, the blue- 
bird, wren, and martin might, if we 
chose, be restored to the very hearts of 
our largest towns. People have no more 
terror for them than forthe English spar- 
row; and they can all hold out against 
these piratical aliens, if we would con- 
sider their few and simple needs. The 
wrens need but nesting-boxes with an en- 
trance through which the shoulders ofa 
sparrow cannot pass; and the blue-birds 
and martins require only that their 
houses be closed during the winter and 
very early spring, or until they have re- 
turned from their winter quarters. This 
is easily done; and, when the birds are 
ready to occupy the accommodations pro- 
vided for them, they will take possession, 
and successfully hold the fort against all 
intruders. This is not a fancy merely, 
suggested as the basis of experimenta- 
tion, but the result of the experience of 
several people in widely separated locali- 
ties. I vividly recall visiting at a house 
in a large town where purple martins for 
more than fifty years had occupied boxes 
placed upon the eaves of a one-story 
kitchen. —Lippincott’s Magazine. 


——___@———————— 


EDUCATIONAL VALUES. 


HE real test of an idea or system, says 
a recent writer, is its educational 
value, the grade of everything being de- 
termined in the end by its uses in unfold- 
ing the mind and soul of man. More 
than this, the one word which makes the 
life of man under present conditions com- 
prehensible is the word Education. It de- 
scribes more comprehensively than any 
other the process through which we are 
passing in this world, and, for the present 
at least, the supreme value of a truth, an 
idea, or an institution is its relation to this 
process. 

This deeper conception of education 
has come through wider scientific knowl- 
edge and a truer psychology, and it is 
bearing its fruit in many directions. 





When men begin to understand that re- 
ligion, instead of being compassed in one 
vivid experience, is a matter of unlimited 
development, unfolding and training, itis 
inevitable that education should become 
the supreme interest of humanity. We 
have given up the idea of suddenly rolling 
the great world out of shadow into light. 
We begin to understand that a long and 
painful education lies between the sinful 
and ignorant world of to-day and the wise 
and righteous world of a thousand years 
hence. Education is the key-word of 
the Bible, and explains its apparent con- 
tradictions. God has been a teacher in 
all ages, and has slowly educated men out 
of ignorance and weakness into spiritual 
vision and moral strength, presenting 
truth, not in the divine fullness, but un- 
der the forms and in the language that 
were comprehensible to men. And the 
long process which explains the past to 
us must go on to aconsummation still far 
off. 

When religion, the State, and the fam- 
ily are recognized as being primary edu- 
cational forces, and the supreme function 
of the world in which we find ourselves, 
is seen to be the education of the individ- 
ual soul, the special instrumentalities of 
training will hold a far higher place than 
at present. We value our colleges and 
schools more and more, but we do not 
value them enough. It is a compara- 
tively small matter whether Congress 
passes a few or many acts; it is of su- 
preme importance that the schools and 
colleges give thorough, sound and noble 
training. The acts of Congress may be 
repealed, but a defective or unsound edu- 
cation cannot be remedied in a genera- 
tion. Society passes through generous, 
aspiring, and fruitful periods, and 
through periods of ignoble, ungenerous 
and barren activity; and in each case the 
character of the period depends on the 
ideas behind it. If men have noble ideas 
and a vigorous moral sense, in spite of 
many mistakes and a manifold weakness, 
they make substantial progress; if they 
part with their ideas, they inevitably de- 
cline in force, vitality, and productive- 
ness. The line of moral and intellectual 
life in acommunity, if it could be regis- 
tered, would show variations as great as 
the line of temperature traced by a self- 
registering thermometer; New England, 
for instance, has had her moral ascen- 
sions and declensions, and within the 
space of seventy-five years has presented 
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entirely different characteristics. With 
this raising or lowering of the intellectual 
and moral tone, education has more to 
do than any other single influence. If 
education is vital, progressive, aspiring, 
faith, hope and vigor are infused into the 
whole atmosphere; if education is mechan- 
ical, perfunctory and skeptical, the atmo- 
sphere becomes heavy, debilitating and 
oppressive. For the relation between the 
commuity and its institutions of learning 
is more intimate and vital than most men 
suspect, and they are continually acting 
and reacting upon each other. Germany 
owes more to its universities and gymna- 
sia than to any other single influence. 
The nation which has, for the day at 
least, the primacy of Europe owes its 
great position and immense achievements 
in knowledge, science, war, and, later, in 
commerce, mainly to the work done in 
her institutions of learning. The Ger- 
mans are by no means the most gifted of 
modern peoples—although their gifts are 
neither few nor small—but they are the 
most thoroughly trained, and their train- 
ing has been gained mainly in the uni- 
versities. German education has defects 
which are becoming more and more evi- 
dent; but whatever change of method or 
direction may be necessary, the great ele- 
ment of thoroughness will remain un- 
changed; it is that which has made the 
Germans great in philosophy, in science, 
in war, and in commerce. 

And this result could not have been 
accomplished if the German university 
had not been the universal outgrowth of 
the life about it, and had not fitted itself 
completely to the conditions of that life. 
For, while the ends of education are the 
same in all countries, as in all ages, the 
methods by which these ends are secured 
must adjust themselves to the vital condi- 
tions of different races. There are as wide 
differences between French, German and 
English education, as there were between 
Greek and Roman education. And these 
very differences bring out in clear light 
the close and constant relationship be- 
tween a people and its schools. We are 
largely what our schools make us, and, 
in turn, our schools are largely what we 
make them. In their condition we dis- 
cover our condition; their adversity is 
our adversity, and their prosperity is our 
prosperity. To cherish and nourish 
them is, therefore, a matter of chief im- 
portance to us; they need more thought 
than we are giving them; teachers ought 
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to have the dignity of greater permanency 
of tenure and larger salaries; and what- 
ever generosity has been shown education 
in the matter of endowments ought to be 
increased many fold. ‘The wealth of this 
nation is as yet very inadequately repre- 
sented in its schools and colleges ; and 
until it is so represented, that wealth will 
not be free from the taint of selfishness 
and vulgarity.— 7he Outlook. 
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PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


SOMETHING ABOUT THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF THESE INSTITUTIONS. 


BY SAMUEL H. RANCK. 


be a recent article on ‘‘ The Enoch Pratt 

Free Library of Baltimore City,’’ I en- 
deavored to show the methods and results 
of a modern library. Though young in 
experience, that institution is the out- 
growth of years of work on the part of 
others. Such an institution could not 
have been possible without that experi- 
ence. The modern library is a product 
of every field of investigation: an ‘‘ Ori- 
gin of the Species’’ has revolutionized 
the systems of classification and a thous- 
and mechanical inventions are in daily 
use. It is my purpose in this paper to 
point out some of the landmarks in the 
development of the modern library idea, 
especially the public library. 

The visitor in the British museum will 
find, in one of the sections devoted to 
ancient Assyria, a great number of tablets 
of baked clay, in size from an inch toa 
foot square, covered with minute wedges, 
The tablets are parts of books, the wedges 
reading, and they come from one of the 
oldest libraries in history, the royal li- 
brary of Asshurbanibal of Nineveh in 
the days of its glory and greatness (B. C. 
650). The books were arranged in order 
and catalogued so that the subjects of the 
king could use them. 

Nor is this the earliest library in his- 
tory. The Chaldeans had libraries a 
thousand years before. The earliest li- 
braries were temples, their custodians 
priests, and the first library began with 
the rudest writing in connection with re- 
ligion. Their buildings did not need to 
be fire-proof, because their books were 
stone and clay. Perhaps some day we 
will print on asbestos, and then we can 
dispense with fire-proof buildings. In- 
deed, to burn a library building every 
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few years might be very desirable, as the 
easiest way to get rid of the accumulated 
dust that is such an enemy to books. 

The temples and tombs of the ancient 
Egyptian kings contained collections of 
books, and one of their libraries, fourteen 
hundred years before the Christian era, 
bore an inscription which has been trans- 
lated ‘‘the dispensary of the soul.’’ 
Whether or not it was a “‘ free dispens- 
ary ’’’ we are not told. 

The wise men of Greece collected 
books ; and Aristotle and Plato were the 
proud owners of libraries, which they be- 
queathed as precious legacies. But of all 
the libraries of the ancients that of Alex- 
andria is justly the most famous. The 
Ptolemies sent agents into every part of 
the world to collect books, and faithful 
historians tell us that any foreigner bring- 
ing a valuable book into the land of the 
pyramids left the country with only a 
copy of the original, that having been 
taken for the great library, ‘‘ by order of 
the king.’’ The library was arranged in 
120 classes, and separate catalogues of 
comedies and tragedies were prepared. 
The number of rolls and volumes con- 
tained therein was from 400,000 to 700,- 
ooo, according to different estimates. In 
this connection let us remember that the 
twenty-four books of the Iliad were prob- 
ably twenty-four rolls. The library suf- 
fered from fire several times, the last at 
the hands of the pious Saracens in 640, 
when everything was lost. 

The early Romans cared little for liter- 
ature; and of all the books taken at Car- 
thage only some of those relating to agri- 
culture were reserved by the senate for 
translation into Latin. Under the em- 
perors twenty-nine public libraries were 
established in Rome alone, and it seems 
that circulating libraries were not un- 
known. It was the fashion for rich men 
to collect books. Cicero had his collec- 
tion, and we read of a private one con- 
taining 62,000 volumes. A library has 
been unearthed at Herculaneum. It 
contained 1,756 MSS., placed on shelves, 
six feet high, around the room. Through 
the centre was a detached case, or press. 
In large libraries these presses were num- 
bered, and likewise, probably, the books. 
Portraits and statues adorned the room ; 
men and gods encouraged the readers. 
All very modern! 

To-day, in our large cities, one of the 
features of church work is the attention 
paid to libraries and reading-rooms. I 





have seen as many as fifty men and boys 
at one time in such a room, and they 
come six nights of the week all the year. 
Nor is this a new thing in church work. 
The early Christian churches collected 
libraries to inculcate the Christian doc- 
trine. The largest was at Ceesarea— 30,- 
ooo volumes; and St. Augustine enlarged 
the library of the church at Hippo by 
giving his collection. 

During the Middle Ages libraries al- 
most disappeared from Europe. In the 
6th and 7th centuries learning and li- 
braries flourished only in the monasteries 
of the British Islands: at York, at Can- 
terbury, and in Ireland. From these 
came an Alcuin for Charlemagne to re- 
kindle the fires of learning on the con- 
tinent. The monasteries collected, pre- 
served and multiplied books—in this 
work the Benedictines employing at 
Fulda as many as 400 monks at a time as 
copyists. The Arabs, too, were not idle. 
They had large collections in Cordova, 
Tripoli, Cairo and Bagdad. The pro- 
vince of Andalusia had as many as 70, 
and one of the royal libraries of Spain 
numbered 600,000 volumes. 

The modern library, a collection of books 
for use, is not yet 300 years old. Man- 
chester, England, has one that has been 
open to the public free, in the same build- 
ing since 1655. The National library at 
Paris is the largest in number of volumes, 
over two and a half millions ; in arrange- 
ment and usefulness the British museum, 
numbering 1,600,000 printed books, is the 
greatest. It was founded in 1753, and in 
its early days a lottery was established to 
collect money for its increase. Its collec- 
tions of the books of any language are the 
best outside of the country where that 
language is spoken, the Chinese books 
numbering 30,000 ten years ago. Every 
original writer on American history must 
consult its treasures, and there you may 
find parts of Vols. III and IV of the Zan- 
caster Intelligencer for 1801-2. The col- 
lection of George III. is the greatest 
there, 15,000 volumes of tracts and over 
65,000 printed books. It cost the king 
about $700,000. The credit of organizing 
this, the great library of the English 
speaking people, is due to a political exile 
from Italy, Sir Anthony Panizzi. 

The National library at Washington is 
so well known that we need only refer to 


st. It contains nearly 700,000 volumes. 


and over 200,000 pamphlets. 
The movement for the modern free cir-- 
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culating library began ‘in England, in 
1848, with the appointment of a special 
library commission by Parliament. Asa 
result William Ewart introduced a bill in 
1850, providing that any city over 10,- 
ooo in population could establish a public 
free lending and reference library after 
the citizens had so voted in an election for 
that purpose. This act has been amended 
a number of times, the last in 1882, which 
does not require a vote of the citizens. 
One penny per pound is the limit of rate 
of tax for library purposes. Manchester 
was the first city to organize under the 
act. There are now no less than 220 
libraries supported in this way. The 
Liverpool library was opened in 1852. It 
provides courses of popular lectures, for 
which a small admission is charged, and 
in addition to a reading-room for books 
and magazines has one for newspapers. 
At the end of 1893 the library contained 
103,000 volumes; its total issue of books 
for the year in all its branches was nearly 
1,200,000; home circulation a little over 
half a million; the average attendance at 
48 lectures, 1,250; and the combined 
number of books and periodicals issued, 
together with newspaper readers and at- 
tendance at lectures, reaches the astound- 
ing total of nearly 2,350,000. A number 
of other libraries in England are doing 
educational work of this character with 
as great or even greater success. No 
institution in America can show anything 
like it. 

The state of New Hampshire passed its 
first general library law in 1849; Massa- 
chusetts, May 24, 1851, and in this state 
libraries are most common. From the 
report of the library commission (five 
persons appointed by the governor, and 
serving without compensation, to pro- 
mote the establishment and efficiency of 
free public libraries) for 1891-92, we learn 
that out of a total population of 2,238,943 
(according to the census of 1890), only 
73,366 lived in communities without a 
free public library. In other words, 299 
towns (corresponding to townships in 
Pennsylvania) have free libraries, all but 
19 of which are supported wholly or in 
part by taxation. These libraries contain 
over two and three-quarter millions of 
books, and circulated for home use over 
five millions of volumes, for which the 
towns appropriated $400,000, with an ad- 
ditional income of $80,000 from dog tax 
and $100,000 from other sources. The 


theory on which the state is acting, as 
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stated by J. P. Quincy in ‘‘ The Protec- 
tion of Majorities,’’ is, that ‘‘the function 
of a town library is to supplement the 
town schools; to gratify the taste for 
knowledge which they should have im- 
parted ; and to serve as an instrument for 
that self-education to which there is no 
limit.’’ 

The Boston public library is the great 
institution of its kind in America. It 
was organized under a special act of the 
Legislature accepted by the people April 
3, 1848. Edward Everett was the first 
president of its board of trustees. It 
contains about 600,000 volumes, adding 
some annually and circulating 
over 800,000, at a cost to the city of 
$160,000 per year. It is now erecting a 
$2,000,000 library building. Under the 
management of Justice Winsor, the his- 
torian and present librarian of Havard 
University, the circulation was over a 
million a year. 

The University of the state of New 
York includes under its control all the 
higher institutions of learning, as well as 
public libraries. The law provides that 
‘“by a majority vote at any election, any 
city, village, town, school district, or 
other body authorized to levy and collect 
taxes, or by vote of its common council, 
any city, or by vote of its trustees, any 
village, may establish and maintain a free 
public library, with or without branches, 
either by itself or in connection with any 
other body authorized to maintain such 
library. Whenever 25 taxpayers shall so 
petition, the question of providing library 
facilities shall be voted on at the next 
election or meeting at which taxes may 
be voted, provided that due public notice 
shall have been given of the proposed 
election. By a similar vote money may 
be granted toward the support of libraries 
not owned by the public, but maintained 
for its welfare and free use ; provided, that 
such libraries shall be subject to the in- 
spection of the regents,’’ etc. One of the 
great features of the New York system is 
the ‘‘traveling library.’’ Collections of 
about 100 books are loaned from the State 
Library ‘‘ for a limited time [six months] 
to any public library in this state under 
visitation of the regents,’’ or ‘‘to any com- 
munity not yet having established such 
library, but which has conformed to the 
conditions required for such loans.’’ The 
petition of twenty-five citizens is required 
to obtain books where no library exists. 
By this means the State Library is brought 
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to every community if the people so de- 
sire. 

All, or nearly all, of the Western states 
have general library laws, Michigan pass- 
ing its first one in 1831—six years before 
it was admitted asa state. The people of 
any township or school district are au- 
thorized to levy a tax for library purposes 
and the libraries are placed in the hands 
of school offiers. The supreme court has 
held that the library is part of the school 
apparatus. 

The provinces of Canada also have 
their general library laws. The act of 
Ontario provides that a free library may 
be established in any city, town or incor- 
porated village. On the petition of a 
specified number of electors, the proper 
authorities may pass a by-law giving ef- 
fect to the petition, with the assent of the 
electors qualified to vote at a municipal 
election. The limit of rate of library tax 
shall not ‘‘ exceed one-fourth (in the case 
of a city of over 100,000 population, one- 
half) of a mill on the dollar of the as- 
sessed value of all ratable real and per- 
sonal property.’’ Up to 1893 there were 
organized under this act 215 libraries, con- 
taining 427,000 volumes and issuing an- 
nually 1,130,000. 

The home of the ‘‘ traveling library,’’ 
mentioned in connection with New York, 
is Australia, where it has been in opera- 
tion eight or ten years. Boxes contain 
ing from 60 to 100 books are sent from 
the central library to any part of the 
colony; and as a matter of fact the aver- 
age distance each box travels is over 300 
miles. Fiction is excluded. The books 
must be returned within four months. 
314 public libraries were reported to the 
goverment of Victoria in 1887, one for 
every 4,800 population. Melbourne has 
a very large public library, founded in 
1853. In New Zealand public libraries are 
part of the system of education, and in 
1887, 361 received grants. ‘Tasmania re- 
ported 33 public libraries in 1887, and 
Cape Colony, in South Africa, had 64 un- 
der government supervision in 1889. We 
must admit, I think, that this is a remark- 
able record, even from the American 
point of view; for it is within the memory 
of many when these countries were penal 
settlements, most of the people criminals 
and descendants of criminals, and alto- 
gether beneath our notice in point of civ- 
ilization. 

At the annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Library Association in September, 
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1887, the president, the late Wm. F. 
Poole, said: ‘‘ Pennsylvania is the only 
Northern state which has no semblance 
of a public library law.’’ On May 23 of 
that year an act was passed empowering 
cities to take and hold donations of money, 
books and other property for establishing 
free public libraries, and to make annual 
appropriations for their maintenance. 
The act also appropriates the dog tax to 
public libraries which maintain free read- 
ing rooms. Mr. Poole may or may not 
have referred to this legislation. At any 
rate, I believe it is the only legislation on 
the subject. In the light of the experi- 
ence of English-speaking communities 
throughout the world, the grand old com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania is entitled to 
something better than this—the Land of 
William Penn.—ZLancaster /ntelligencer. 
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READING AND VOICE CULTURE. 





BY GEO. W. HOSS. 





T is acommon remark that reading is 

much neglected in our elementary 
education. On this point I will not af- 
firm or deny, but will affirm that it is rare 
to find a good reader among the pupils of 
our public schools, and more rare to find 
one with a trained voice. The result, 
the effect, wrong, the cause must be 
wrong. As of old, ‘‘by their fruits ye 
shall know them.’’ This cause may be 
in want of time ; in lack of interest on the 
part of pupil or teacher, or both ; in modes 
of training; in good models in the 
teacher. In this last, as elsewhere, ‘‘as 
is the teacher so the Sschool.’’ Any or 
all of these may enter to produce the re- 
sult. 

In view of former training and of the 
multiplicity ofstudiesin the curriculum, it 
is fair to infer that teachers often lack in 
both time and thorough training for this 
work, especially voice culture. In this 
last the lack is likely to be greatest, and 
for the reason that a few years ago, dur- 
ing the school days of many now teach- 
ing, this subject received but little atten- 
tion—much less than at present. 

Some two years ago, the Boston //era/d, 
in an elaborate article on this subject, 
pointed out some of the defects in our 
natural voice, as the nasal tone of New 
England, the slurred ‘‘r’’ of the South, 
the imperfect articulation of the West, 
and the general lack of sweetness and 
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variety in nearly all parts of the country. 
As a remedy for these evils, the same ar- 
ticle insisted that Voice Culture should 
take its place in the public schools along 
with vocal music, penmanship, and 
drawing. Many schools have adopted 
this plan, some employing a teacher all 
the time, some a portion of the time, 
some for special classes, especially the 
senior class in preparation for graduation. 
This last, while valuable for the end in 
view, does but little for permanent voice 
development. To develop the singing 
voice requires years ; hence, by parity of 
reasoning, to develop and train the read- 
ing and speaking voice must require 
months, at least. 

After 2,000 years, we are beginning in 
this, as in other higher arts, to go back 
to the old Greeks. With them the pupil 
in voice training passed under three dif- 
ferent teachers: one to develop strength 
or fullness of volume, one variety and 
flexibility, one smoothness and sweetness. 
Plato summarized the whole of voice cul- 
ture when he said, ‘‘ Speak, that I may 
know you ;”’ as much as to say, voice re- 
veals character. Pythagoras said, ‘‘When 
a wise person opens his mouth, the 
beauties of the soul reveal themselves as 
the statues of a temple.”’ 

In view of these statements, and in 
view of the wide culture we are giving in 
other departments, the plain inference is 
that voice culture should receive more at- 
tention than is now given it. This infer- 
ence is strengthened when we consider 
the time that is given to develop the 
singing voice, and second, when we con- 
sider the small use of it compared with 
the speaking voice. The singing voice 
is used once a week, or fortnight, or 
month, while the speaking or talking 
voice is used daily and hourly in the 
family, social circle, business, and pro- 
fessions. Indeed, in most of life’s higher 
work the voice is a potential factor. In 
the light of the above, it would seem that 
an instrument of so general and of so ef- 
ficient use should receive culture, special 
and careful. 

In conclusion, we would suggest one of 
two meanstas available: 1. As indicated 
above, a special teacher for this work ; 2. 
A higher preparation on the part of the 
general teacher. The former will be 
more effective, the latter less expensive. 

It is not the purpose of this article to 
speak of the disagreeable voice often 
heard in the school-room, in the pulpit, 
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at the bar, as the nasal tone, the throaty 
tone, the metallic, the declamatory, the 
sing-song, etc., paining the hearer and 
harming the speaker. 

Touching voice, Shakespeare says : 
‘‘ Her voice was ever soft, gentle, and 
low, an excellent thing in woman.”’ 
Byron: ‘‘ Her voice was like the warb- 
ling of a bird, so soft, so sweet, so deli- 
cately clear.’’ Another: ‘‘ Nothing 
brings heart within touching distance of 
heart like the tongue.’’ A cultivated 
voice, like a handsome face, often intro- 
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SELF OBLIVION. 

F there is anything specially repugnant 

to the modern mind, it is self-oblivion. 
Individuality in all its forms was never so 
strongly emphasized as now. Individual 
rights are maintained, individual duties 
are enforced, individual culture is urged ; 
and the obligation of making the most 
and the best of one’s self is held to be 
supreme. The self-abnegation and self- 
effacement that were once held in such 
high regard are now esteemed only as 
marks of a feeble and morbid spirit, which 
not merely diminishes personal happiness 
but weakens the capacity for doing good 
or being useful. 

Human thought swings, like a pendu- 
lum, to opposite extremes before it finds 
its true poise, and perhaps, just now, this 
worship of individuality may be one of 
these extremes. There is some danger 
that self, with its varied interests, may 
absorb the mind to such an extent that it 
becomes the chief end of all our efforts, 
instead of being the chief means by which 
to reach higher ends. It is often insisted 
upon that, in order to accomplish any- 
thing for others, in order to be of service 
to the world, we must take good care of 
ourselves. And this is perfectly true. Of 
what use is a man without health, with- 
out education, without character? None, 
truly. So, if we would do any good, or ex- 
ercise any influence, we must see to it 
that we are healthy and strong, skillful 
and wise, honorable and true. The self- 
effacement that neglects these things also 
neglects the very purposes which alone 
can make life worth living. On the other 
hand, the danger is that, in emphasizing 
this too exclusively, we shall come to mis- 
take the means for the end. When a man 
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lives for himself alone, with no higheraim 
in view, it matters not how careful may 
be his methods, how wise his plans, how 
far-reaching his foresight, how clear his 
judgment—he makes a failure out of his 
life. The best part of his whole nature 
remains uncultivated—that part which 
reaches out of himself and above himself, 
and, in so doing, lifts him up to higer 
and purer regions. 

Take, for instance, the employments of 
men. Itis right fora man to work for 
his own sustenance, and for that of his 
family. ‘‘The laborer is worthy of his 
hire,’’ and he should use all honorable 
means to obtain if. But if his motive 
end there; if he does not throw himself 
into his labor with some degree of self- 
abandon; if he does not care as much for 
the excellence of the work as for his own 
reward in it; if, in fact, Ae and not 7¢ is 
the great and all-absorbing subject, then 
neither his work nor his character can ever 
attain to the finest quality. It has been 
well said, ‘‘ To put one’s end above one’s 
self is the method of character. Do your 
work and divert attention to your hand 
in it. The fine actor, what makes him, 
but to be lost in the personage he repre- 
sents, the orator in the theme of his dis- 
course, the singer in the melody he 
chants, the poet in the verse he writes, 
every artist, builder, agent in the busi- 
ness Heaven sends Him on? * * * The 
best work everywhere is that of those 
absorbed in it, like the silk-worm in the 
cocoon it weaves for its shroud, the bee 
lost in the heart of the flower it sucks, 
the coral insect continent builder in the 
rocky reef.’’ 

If we consider the truly great men of 
the world, those whom we delight to 
honor, we shall find in them all something 
of this self-oblivion. When Lincoln 
struck the blow that banished slavery 
forever from our land, was he occupied in 
considering what effect this would have 
upon Abraham Lincoln? When Milton 
and Shakespeare wrote their immortal 
works, were they striving to immortalize 
themselves? When Watt and Stephen- 
son and Isaac Newton and Franklin gave 
their valuable discoveries to the world, 
were they planning for their own aggran- 
dizement, or striving to impress them- 
selves upon the thoughts of mankind ? 
No: all these men, and numbers of others 
whose stars never set in the memory of 
the world, have literally forgotten them- 
selves in the work which was so near and 





dear to their hearts. So absorbed were 
they in their purpose, so enthusiastic in 
their efforts, so earnest in their desire to 
accomplish what they felt inspired to do, 
that the thought of their own personal re- 
lation to it was for the time crowded out 
of their minds. Agassiz was once asked 
why, with his many opportunities, he did 
not become rich, and his reply was that 
he had no time to make money. On 
other lips this might have been a jest, 
but upon his it was the simple and serious 
truth. The men who thus forget them- 
selves in their work are the men who are 
held in constant and grateful remem- 
brance. They held their own name and 
fame cheap, but the world cherishes it 
with affection and honor. 

Few are able to live lives like these, but 
most of us have moments of such self- 
oblivion, and those moments are among 
the best of our lives. Wehave a child so 
dear that in watching his sick bed we for- 
get the need of sleep or food or rest. Or 
we have a friend in need, and we spring 
to his relief, without a thought of the cost 
to ourselves. ._Or we hold some truth 
so dear that we gladly sacrifice whatever 
is needful to uphold it. Ora fellow-crea- 
ture is in danger, and without hesitation 
we risk our life to save him. Such spon- 
taneous self-oblivion raises us, for the 
time, far above the ordinary level of our 
lives. Still, these are rare and exceptional 
cases. What we need to cultivate is that 
constant earnestness of purpose and stead- 
fastness of aim that shall give to our 
whole lives a higher and wider and deeper 
meaning than can be found in the small 
sphere of self and its interests. —//z/adel- 
phia Ledger. 
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SHAKESPEARE’S PEDAGOGY. 





BY F. J. BROWNE. 





N the first scene of the first act of 
Love's Labour’s Lost we find: 


Study is like the heaven’s glorious sun, 

That will not be deep-searched with saucy looks; 
Small have continual plodders ever won, 

Save base authority from others’ books, 

These earthly godfathers of heaven’s lights, 
That give a name to every fixed star, 

Have no more profits of their shining sights 
Than those that walk and wot not what they are, 
Too much to know is to know naught but fame; 
And every godfather can give a name. 


The word ‘‘study’’ in the first line is 
reasonably interpreted as knowledge, in 
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its broadest sense. It comprehends facts 
and principles, assimilated by contempla- 
tion and experience. It is wisdom, in 
contrast with the attainments of a ‘‘ book- 
worm.’’ 

The book-plodder exists to-day in all 
walks of life. In medicine he quotes 
authority from Aristotle to Dr. Gunn, 
and has not common sense enough to 
treat a child’s burn or case of croup. In 
the law, he can give the history of land 
tenures, the statute of frauds, and of the 
law of contracts ; but cannot frame plead- 
ings for a justice court, and stammers 
and blushes in the presence of a judge or 
a jury. In pedagogy he teaches from 
the text-book, studies 40 pass examination, 
writes definitions instead of observations. 

Happy is he who does not sacrifice the 
spice and sparkle of mind and heart, and 
who has verified that they 
That give a name to every fixed star 
Have no more profit of their shining nights 
Than those that walk and wot not what they are. 
Why, universal plodding prisons up 
The nimble spirits in the arteries 
As motion and long-during action tires 
The sinewy vigor of the traveler. 

Love’s Labour’s Lost IV., 3. 


Regarding a practical education, or 
rather a practiced education, Shakespeare 
seems to agree with Lord Bacon, who 
says that books ‘‘teach not their own 
use; but that there is wisdom without 
them, and above them, won by observa- 
tion.’”’ This principle touches upon the 
classics vs. science controversy, it compre- 
hends the utilitarian philosophy, it enters 
the field of modern methods and discovers 
the object lesson and laboratory experi- 
ments. Educators are solving the ques- 
tions by putting into the course of study 
those objects which have to do with 
spiritual, aesthetic and social growth, in 
practical every-day life. The old-time 
Gradgrind recitations are supplanted by 
drills in art, music, drawing and literature; 
experiments in botany, physics, chemis- 
try, electricity, and in cabinet collections; 
all of which was anticipated by Shake- 
speare in the words of Burgundy : 

And as our vineyards, fallows, meads, hedges, 
Defections in their natures, grow to wildness, 
Even so our houses, and ourselves and children 
Have lost, or do not learn for want of time 

The sciences that should become our country. 


What a prophetic vision of the best 
modern Technical College and School of 
Science ! 

We have gleaned from Shakespeare as 
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a professional author, the following points 
quite pertinent to the day : 

1. The ornamental may supplant the 
substantial in a course of study. 
2. Morals may lead to dry stoicism. 


- 


3. No one authority comprehends the 
field of the teacher’s duty. 

4. Practice in real literature develops 
‘‘correct speech and ready pen,’’ better 
than a science of grammar and language. 

5. Drills and relaxing exercises should 
be interspersed with hard mental work. 

6. A natural pleasure in a subject ren- 
ders it more profitable, and of course easier 
to acquire. 

7. Acquiring of facts is of little good 
until assimilated in the field of experience 
into wisdom. 

8. A study of nature is highly valuable, 
and the practical sciences should be taught 
by the state. 

How modern it all seems!—V. W. 
Journal of Education, 





READING, THE CENTRAL POINT 
OF CLASS-WORK. 


\ UCH of the difficulty in solving 
|¥i mathematical problems arises from 
the fact, that children are unable to 
‘‘read’’ the problem so that a forcible 
picture of related quantities is presented 
to them. This is especially true, when 
the ordinary language of the problem 
must be expressed in algebraic symbols. 

The analytical niceties of grammar 
oftener depend upon the capacity to read 
thoughtfully, than upon a knowledge of 
grammatical rules. Pupils fail frequently 
in analysis of a sentence, not because of 
inability to apply the proper rule, but 
from the fact that they have not suff- 
ciently grasped the thought to see the re- 
lation of words. Grammar may be con- 
strued to mean not only the structure of 
a language, but also its literature, there- 
fore, grammar should go hand-in-hand 
with literature in a frequent drill upon 
the structure the good literature. 

The Humanistic schools made litera- 
ture the central point of their teaching: 
but, it was the parsing—construing and 
translation of empty forms of speech—that 
absorbed their attention. The Realistic 
schools, while still keeping literature the 
focus of school-work, considered rather 
the thought and style of the classics;— 
thence proceeding to the grammar. 
Comenius introduced the idea of first 
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getting clearly the author’s drift, after 
which the grammar was to be abstracted 
by pupils’ individual effort. 

The reading-lesson affords best oppor- 
tunity for learning spelling—in the way 
it should be learned—through the eye. 
A more extensive course of reading, 
bringing the eye into more frequent con- 
tact with word-forms, argues greater ac- 
curacy in spelling. 

The studies of both history and geo- 
graphy may be aided by emphasizing 
geographical and historical allusions in 
the reading lesson. As geography is the 
basis of history, so literature is a power- 
ful auxiliary. Valuable instruction in 
natural history, ethics, mythology, etc., 
may be made incidental to the reading 
lesson. Here, the teacher can but have 
time to imitate the example of Jacotot, 
and start a subject as a quarry for the 
class to hunt down. A single line of 
‘“The Waterfowl,”’ 


“On the chafed ocean side,”’ 


led a class to discuss—the erosive proper- 
ties of water—changes in coast-lines, 
formation of land by alluvial deposit; 
elicited knowledge of fact that the mouth 
of the Mississippi was once at St. Louis, 
and invited consideration of the meaning 
of the lines from Byron: 





‘*Thy shores were empires; where are they ? 
Thy waters wasted them when they were free, 
And many a tyrant since.” 
Another line from same poem (Water- 
fowl), 
“At that far height, the cold, thin atmosphere,’’ 


brought up as topics for discussion and 
research—the height of the atmosphere; 
its density and rarity—the weight of air 
—the construction of the barometer; its 
use in determining height of mountains 
—ascensions in balloons; effect upon peo- 
ple, force of compressed air as a motor, 
pneumatic tubes for post-offices, etc. 
Pupils often acquire such confused 
ideas of the language of their text-books, 
that they are unable to reproduce memor- 
ized lessons. The trouble is not that 
they have learned and have forgotten, as 
they will always insist; but because they 
have attempted to learn without clear 
concepts gained by careful thought-read- 
ing, and, to quote from Herbart, ‘‘ forms 
of speech, bereft of spirit, are laid up as 
corpses in the caverns of memory.’’ 
Reading should lead to a thirst for 
knowledge, and also to an appreciation of 
the beauty of thought. Hence, in ad- 





vanced classes, attention should be given 
to figures of speech, and other rhetorical 
effects, to induce greater facility in use of 
language, to sharpen the intellect or ele- 
vate the taste. 

While reading is valuable as leading to 
general literature, yet one is not always 
obliged to understand all that he reads; 
for, there is much ‘‘ profit and pleasure in 
books, which we never comprehend until 
experience unlocks the meaning ’’—an 
argument for placing ‘‘ gems of thought’’ 
in literature before very young minds. 

Failures in mature life often occur be- 
cause habits of sound reasoning were not 
established in youth. The reading habit, 
properly guided, leads to correct methods 
of thought. Without recorded experi- 
ences of others, one’s every effort would 
be experimental; but by means of books, 
all human thought may be concentrated. 

If it be granted that reading is the key 
to all the doors of learning; that it trains 
in methods of correct thinking; that it in- 
fluences conversation in the attainment of 
an enlarged vocabulary; that it leads to 
general literature as a source of unfailing 
pleasure—then it seems eminently proper 
that the reading lesson should be made 
the central point of class work.—J/. Y. 
School Journal. 


COLLEGE EDUCATION. 


W. W. DAVIS, A. M. 





‘“WHAT would you give to know about 
Jason and the Argonauts?’’ asked Dr. 
Johnson of the boy who was rowing him 
on the Thames. ‘‘I would give what I 
have,’’ was the reply. This desire for 
improvement is the condition of the 
healthy human mind; and it was this de- 
sire that led to the establishment of Har- 
vard College in 1636, almost in the wild- 
erness, only sixteen years after the landing 
on Plymouth Rock—a college that has al- 
ways been the literary centre of New 
England, and that may be called the 
pioneer of the hundreds of institutions 
that have sprung up as if by magic all 
over our broad land. To slightly modify 
the line of Emerson: 

“They builded better than they knew.’’ 

What is a college? Not a school to 
teach the use of day-book and ledger, not 
a school to analyze soils and crops, not a 
school to instruct in chemistry and bridge 
building, not a school to drill in Latin or 
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German, but it is an institution whose 
wise and generous course of study is in- 
tended to develop the whole man, to im- 
bue the mind withthe principles of truth, 
to inspire enthusiasm for the noble and 
beautiful, to cherish lofty ideas, to im- 
part a love for knowledge for its own 
sake, to inculcate the best methods of 
reasoning, to encourage accurate observa- 
tion, to lay the foundation for a broad 
culture on which the student must him- 
self rear the super-structure of a symmet- 
rical and exalted character. It is an in- 
stitute for the development, to use the 
fine phrase of Sir William Jones, of 

















‘**Men, high-minded men, 
Men who their duties know, 
But know their rights, and knowing dare main- 
tain.’’ 

To do this no wealth of lands and 
legacies, no massing of libraries and 
laboratories, no long roll of titles and 
famous professors, though desirable and 
advantageous, are essential. But there 
must be the influence of the living teacher, 













with the receptive mind of the eager 
student. 

Said Garfield: ‘‘I want no bettcr uni- 
versity than a bench with Mark Hopkins 
on one end and myself on the other.’’ 
Dartmouth is a small college, but it gave 
us Daniel Webster and Rufus Choate; 
and little Bowdoin built herself an ever- 
lasting name with that memorable class 
of 1825—Longfellow, Hawthorne, John 
S. C. Abbott, and Geo. B. Cheever. 

College-bred men have always been at 
the front in every field df activity. We 
may point with pride to such names as 
Adams, Jefferson, Webster, Seward, and 
Harrison in statesmanship ; to Silliman, 
Gray and Dana, in science ; to Edwards 
and Hodge, Park and Phelps in theology; 
to Kent, Binney, Parsons and Woolsey, 
in law; to Bancroft, Prescott, Ticknor, 
Motley and Parkman, in history; to 
Longfellow, Holmes, Emerson, Haw- 
thorne, Lowell, in literature ; and in ora- 
tory to Charles Summer, Wendell Phil- 
lips, Edward Everett, and Chauncey 
Depew. 

And then the associations, memories, 
and impulses of college discipline extend 
far beyond the four years’ course, giving 
an inspiration to the man’s whole career. 
What a source of unfailing enjoyment, 
what a mainspring of manifold activity ! 
The poet of Paradise Lost wrote from ex- 
perience when he sang : 



































thoroughly in earnest, in close contact 
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How charming is divine philosophy ! 
Not harsh and crabbed, as dull fools suppose, 
But musical as is Apollo’s lute, 

And a perpetual feast of nectared sweets, 
Where no crude surfeit reigns. 

In his praise of books Cicero said, 
‘They are with us at home and abroad, 
by night and by day; they console in 
sickness, they delight in prosperity.’’ So 
do the tastes of college days. 

In a brilliant essay, Macaulay exalted 
the spirit of Athens as present by the 
lonely lamp of Erasmus, by the restless 
bed of Pascal, by the scaffold of Sidney, 
cheering and inspiring them. So does 
the spirit of college culture irradiate 
every thought and hope and act of all 
after-life. 

Let us then gratefully address Franklin 
au € Marshall College, Pennsylvania, the 
Aima Mater of our early love, of our 
manhood’s regard, in the glowing apos- 
trophe of the old Roman to the land of 
his devotion—F£s/o Perpetua / 

Sterling, lllinots. 
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PAPER FOLDING, CUTTING AND 
MOUNTING. 


BY PROF. W. W. DEATRICK. 

PAPER FOLDING as a'‘school exercise 
originated with Frederick Froebel, the 
famous German educationist and founder 
of the kindergarten system. In his sys- 
tem of gifts and occupations it is known 
as the Eighteenth Gift. 

The objects of this exercise are well 
stated by Edward Wiebe in his very use- 
ful kindergarten handbook entitled, The 
Paradise of Childhood : ‘‘ Froebel’s sheet 
of paper, the simplest and cheapest of all 
materials of occupation, contains within 
it a great multitude of instructive and 
interesting forms. Almost every feature 
of mathematical perceptions we find in 
the occupation of paper-folding. It is, 
indeed, a compendium of elementary 
mathematics, and has therefore very 
justly and judiciously been recommended 
as a useful help in the teaching of this 
science in the public schools. . . Lines, 
angles, figures and forms of all varieties 
appear before us, after a few moments’ 
occupation with this material.”’ 

Other distinguished educators and 
writers on methods, place a high value 
upon this exercise. Of it, in connection 
with some other kindergarten occupa- 
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tions, Dr. J. A. McLellan, director of 
Normal Schools of Ontario and author 
of Applied Psychology, has this to say : 
‘‘For older First Book pupils the em- 
ployments of Slat-Interlacing, Paper- 
Folding, and Mat-Weaving are peculiarly 
appropriate. They make a greater de- 
mand upon the powers of observation 
and reflection than do the blocks and 
tablets, while they give a most excellent 
hand training. The peculiar value of 
the occupations just named for securing 
manual dexterity, depends in a consider- 
able measure upon the circumstance that 
the exercises permit of any desired grad- 
uation in point of difficulty. Thus some 
of the simpler work may be performed by 
a child of five years, while the more diffi- 
cult forms fairly tax the powers of pupils 
of eight or ten.’’ 

Paper Folding or Paper Sloyd may be 
avery important branch of manual train- 
ing. The material is most inexpensive, 
while the exercises afford in many re- 
spects the same hand, eye, and mind 
training as is afforded by exercises in 
more expensive materials, as wood or 
metal. Besides, experience shows that 
pupils mastering the intricacies of Paper 
Sloyd, show unusual readiness in doing 
the exercises of Wood Sloyd, getting 
more benefit from the latter and wasting 
less material. 

The outfit for teaching paper folding is 
not extensive or costly. Practically no 
apparatus is needed except scissors, paper 
knives, and lead pencils, together with 
mucilage or paste that may be desired to 
mount the work. The material needed 
is squares of paper. If colored, color- 
teaching may go on hand in hand with 
the paper folding. In that case squares 
of colored paper in standard and accurate 
colors can be cheaply purchased from 
dealers in kindergarten goods and school 
supplies. The squares may also be of 
plain, white paper, of manilla wrapping 
paper, or even of newspapers. They can 
be cut at almost any printing office, or 
with a little care they can be cut by the 
teacher with the aid of a brass-edged 
ruler, or of a paper knife. Care should 
be taken that the angles and sides of the 
squares are accurate. Some _ teachers 
prefer five-inch squares, but four-inch 
squares are educationally more desirable. 
Every division of a five-inch square pro- 
duces a mixed number, ¢. g., 5in. + 2 
= 2% in., while in the case of four-inch 
squares all the fractions of the square are 





integers, or simple fractions, thus 2 in., 
1 in., % in., 4% in., ete. The desirability 
of this as affording distinct integral sen- 
sations is apparent to the thoughtful 
teacher. 

The literature of the subject until re- 
cently was somewhat limited. ‘Teachers 
who desire to study the subject and pre- 
pare themselves to do acceptable work in 
this line, will find help in the subjoined 
list of books and pamphlets. Corres- 
pondence with the publishers will elicit 
further information. In the writer’s ex- 
perience, the books named have been 
found helpful, and hoping that it may 
be of use to others, he submits this list : 

Love’s Industrial Education. Kelloggs, New 
York. 

Wiebe’s Paradise of Childhood. Milton Brad- 
ley Co., Springfield, Mass. 

Cutler’s Primary Manual Training. Ed. Pub- 
lishing Co., Boston. 

Hailmann’s Kindergarten Culture. Van Ant- 
werp, Bragg & Co., New York. 

Prang’s Use of Models. Prang Educational 
Co., New York. 

McLellan’s Applied Psychology. Ed. Pub. 
Co., Boston. 

Steiger’s Designs for Paper Folding. Steiger, 
New York. 

Color in the School-Room. Milton Bradley 
Company. 

Paper and Scissors in the School-Room. 
Milton Bradley Co. 

Manual of Paper Folding and Cutting. Prang 
Educational Co. 

Kutztown Normal School, Pa. 
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SOME PRACTICAL PROBLEMS. 
BY C. M. DRAKE. 


‘“‘Do you mind taking my class in 
arithmetic, for a half hour?’’ inquired my 
friend Jones one morning when I was 
visiting his school. 

I assured him it would be a pleasure to 
me, and inquired where they were work- 
ing. ‘‘ They are just reviewing square 
measure. Give them a few practical ex- 
amples out of your head,’’ said he. 

Then he left me alone with the class 
and I began: ‘‘ We will do a little prob- 
lem in papering. This is practical, and 
something you should know about. My 
room is twenty feet long, sixteen feet 
wide and ten feet high. Paper it with 
paper two feet wide and thirty feet ina 
roll at twenty cents a roll.’’ 

Now I will leave it to the average 
teacher if that is not about the way he 
might have given an ordinary question in 
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papering. It is very much like one I saw 
in an arithmetic, any way. I had hardly 
given out my problem before a twelve 
year old boy said, ‘‘ They don’t have wall 
paper two feet wide and thirty feet long. 
There isn’t a roll like that in my father’s 
store, and he has the biggest wall-paper 
store there is in Tacoma.’’ Well, we 
reduced the paper to the proper width 
and stretched it out to the right length 
and then another hand went up. ‘Shall 
we paper the ceiling?’’ I had not 
thought of that, but I said the ceiling 
should be papered and then thought my 
trials over. Buta lad asked me if I was 
going to have a border and how wide the 
border would be, for with a wide border 
we could put the paper farther down the 
wall. Hehad hardly finished this before 
another rascal wanted to know how many 
doors and windows I had and how big 
they were. ‘‘And I suppose there is a 
baseboard,’’ he remarked. ‘‘ And how 
often does the paper match?’’ asked 
another small villain. I had never before 
realized that papering was so abstruse a 
problem, and I said that we would put 
flooring on that room at the rate of $45 a 
thousand. ‘‘ That is too much to pay for 
flooring here in Tacoma,’’ remarked a 
lumberman’s boy. I claimed this was 
extra fine flooring, and despite the fact 
that he said that I could have the pick of 
his father’s yard for less than half that 
price, I stuck to my price. ‘‘ Are you go- 
ing to put on three inch, four inch, or six 
inch tongue and groove? ’’ was the next 
query. ‘‘ You know there is less waste 
in the wider lumber, but the narrow makes 
the best floor,’’ he remarked. I did not 
know it but soon learned that 320 feet of 
lumber would not cover the floor and that 
six inch flooring was not six inches wide. 

Then I started to have them carpet the 
same room, and I got the carpet of a 
width different from any that had ever 
come to Tacoma, the girl whose father 
was a carpet dealer assured me, and I 
failed miserably when I tried to tell them 
how often the figures matched, and I 
overlooked the fact that it would have to 
be turned under and that it took more 
carpet if put one way of the room than 
the other way; and when I told the price 
and was asked what kind of carpet it was 
I was afraid to answer. 

Then I started to have them put a roof 
over that room, and the carpenter’s boy 
snickered when I gave them the length 
of the rafters, and to this day I cannot 
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see what was funny in my telling that 
every shingle was four inches wide and 
laid six inches to the weather. I am sure 
that is the way I saw it in the book. 

I got afraid of original examples, so I 
opened the book and began to read a 
problem where the soldiers got 8 oz. of 
rations a day, and a girl who belonged to 
the Tacoma Girls’ Brigade wanted to 
know if the men were shut up in a fort 
and starving. And then the whole class 
looked at me, as though I were responsi- 
ble for these short rations. You can’t 
imagine how glad I was to see Jones re- 
turn just then and take that class out of 
my hands.—NV. W. Journal of Education. 


OF COLLEGE LIFE. 


WHAT IS THE BEST THING YOUR COLLEGE 
DID FOR YOU? 





NEw York, March 26, 1894. 
My DEAR Dr. THWING: 

I wish I could tell you anything that 
would be of service to your students, but 
I am a poor example to others, for I be- 
gan wrong by going to college too early. 
When I entered I was but a diminutive 
specimen of humanity only twelve years 
old, and being small even for my age, had 
a very boyish appearance. I hardly came 
up to the knees of some of my stalwart 
classmates who used to take me under 
their cloaks as we trudged through the 
snow to prayers on winter mornings. 
But I must have been a plucky little fel- 
low to have missed prayers only twice in 
four years, and then for illness. All 
through college I was know as Parvus 
Ager (Little Field), to distinguish me 
from an older brother, now in Washing- 
ton on the bench of the Supreme Court, 
who was clothed with dignity as with a 
garment by the title of Magnus Ager (Big 
Field). It was not till the very end of 
the course that I had grown to a stature 
to warrant the putting off the old man, or 
rather the old boy that was signified in a 
‘‘roundabout,’’ and putting on the new 
man that was glorified by a ‘‘ tail coat.’’ 
But on that immortal day of commence- 
ment I attained that distinction, and as- 
suming for the first time that manly toga, 
mounted the platform proudly ‘‘ to speak 
in public on the stage.’’ But even with 
this addition to my dignity, or rather 
hiding of my littleness, I was hardly an 
imposing figure to be held up as a model 
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for imitation. So you see that you could | son in spite of himself. Next to him was 
not make a hero of me if you tried. his brother Albert, the professor of astro- 
But you ask, ‘‘ What is the best thing | nomy, who, in leading us among the 
your college did for you?’ It is difficult | stars, led us to the Creator and Ruler of all. 
to fix on any particular thing in the | To him and to Tutor Calhoun, after- 
course. I should say that it was not so | wards missionary in Syria, who was my 
much the exercises of the class-room as | ideal of Christian manliness, I owe the 
the general atmosphere of the college, | influences that made a turning-point in 
which was one of study rather than of | my life. 
pleasure. We had no games with the These are the sacred memories that 
students of other colleges, no foot-ball | come to me as I go up among the hills to 
ground, not even a gymnasium. But we | Williams College, and sit at the feet of 
had the mountains to climb, whose air | my mother. Blessings on her hoary 
was pure and bracing; and such was the | head! It was not her fault that I did not 
atmosphere of the college, which quick- ! profit more by the instruction which she 
ened the blood of every man who had any | gave. Had I not been a mere boy I 
life in him, from which he drank in an in- ; might have come out from under her 
spiration that was the beginning of an , wing knowing more than I did. But I 
intellectual existence. suppose all our lives are strewn with the 
We had a great teacher in our Presi- | wrecks of lost opportunities, causing us 
dent, Mark Hopkins, whose clear state- | to look back with a feeling of sadness as 
ments of philosophical and moral prin- | we think what we might have been. 
ciples, followed by sharp questioning, | Thus sorrowing over the past, but look- 
were as ‘‘ goads’’ in the hands of a master | ing forward to a new departure when I 
to prick up sluggish minds, that roused | ‘‘cross the bar’’ and sail out into the 
the dullest student out of his lethargy, | open sea, I am yours in largest faith and 
and compelled him to think and to rea- hope.—/udge H. M. Field, in Adelbert. 
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LANCASTER, AUGUST, 1894. has been collecting data, and now has 
PAL LAENLA PPAR OEENENI SWANS ET SSO ation on every phase of the 
The best of men that ever wore earth about him was a . . .. " 5 
sufferer, a soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit ; proposed enterprise. In speaking of the 
the first true gentleman that ever breathed.—Decker. matter he has said: ‘‘ We have material 
Ye may be aye stickin’ in a tree, Jock ; it will in Gettysburg not only for a national 
be growin’ when ye’re sleepin’. Scotch Farmer. =f 7 nd 
park on a grand scale, but also a military 
N.C. SCHAEFFER. - - - ~- J. P, McCASKEY. | post and a national soldiers’ home. But 


; it has never been organized. We have 

HE article in this number of 7he Jour- | something like 300 or 400 monuments 
nal, entitled ‘‘Fragments of Child- | there, and a good deal of land. My plan 
Life,’’ is anew way of putting the thought | includes still more land. We have the 
that is here presented. When older peo- | money appropriated essentially for the 
ple are wiser, little children will be the | project, and all this bill aims to do is to 
happier and better forit. We shall follow | give the matter form and organization. 
this with two or three other sketches on | When carried out we will have a military 
the same general subject, all of which, | or artillery post there, so that the morn- 
we trust, will be suggestive to many of | ing and evening guns will -forever salute 
our readers. What wonder that children | the victorious flag on that consecrated 
lose appetite for the bran, and chaff, and | ground where sleep so many patriots in 
cut-straw on which heart and mind and ; the bivouac of the dead. I have spent 
soul are so often fed! They are immortal | many months in studying up some unique 
spirits; and the imagination has wings ! features of the plan, both as regards artis- 
tic and patriotic effects, and when these 





THERE will, in time, be a National | ideas are carried out there will be nothing 
Park, a military post and a soldiers’ | of the kind elsewhere in the world. Be- 
home at Gettysburg. General Daniel E. ' sides this, we hope to have a National 
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soldiers’ home there one of these days, on 
a spot that will be most appropriate for 
old soldiers, permitting them to spend 
their declining years among scenes that 
are essentially historic in our country’s 
annals. With companies of soldiers, 
especially artillery, the place would take 
on an added glory and significance, for 
Gettysburg was the battlefield that de- 
cided the issues of the great war, and 
made us a homogeneous people with a 
flag proclaiming to the world ‘ Union and 
liberty, now and forever, one and insepar- 
able.’’’ General Sickles will endeavor 
to have the bill passed before the session 
closes. The scheme, he believes, will 
strike the general public as something 
highly appropriate, as well as artistic, and 
will arouse the highest enthusiasm among 
Grand Army men and all old soldiers. 
It is one in which Pennsylvania should 
be deeply interested. 


TEACHERS’ Institutes were held during 
the past scholastic year in sixty-six 
counties and four cities. Three hundred 
and forty-nine days were devoted to the 
work. The number of teachers in attend- 
ance was 19,845 ; school directors present, 
4,208 ; instructors, 505; lecturers, 215. 
Total receipts, $57,719.70; total expendi- 
tures, $55,343.84. This is a grand show- 
ing for the educational life and work of 
Pennsylvania. Who can estimate its 
value in result to our schools and people 
as the years go on? 


Ir is gratifying to know that School 
Boards, having made trial of 7he Journal 
for themselves, are ordering it for their 
teachers. Braddock Township, Shenan- 
doah, Columbia, Beaver Falls, Oakmont, 
Marcus Hook, Oakland, and other dis- 
tricts are doing what they can in this 
way to aid their teachers and thus to 
benefit their schools, for ‘‘As the teacher 
so the school.’’ 





THE problem of the criminal class is 
most difficult. In a recent number of the 
North American Review, Superintendent 
Byrnes of New York, deals with the 
question of professional criminals in a 
matter-of-fact way. To reduce the pro 
portion of criminals, the average of in- 
telligence must be raised. He says: 
‘“Those people who look at criminality 
from the sentimental point of view appar- 
ently do not realize that with hardened 
criminals it becomes a business, which 
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they pursue very much as normal human 
beings pursue theirs. Indeed, from the 
psychological point of view, the criminal 
is a most interesting study; he is de- 
praved, suspicious, and absolutely with- 
out honor; the proverb about ‘honor 
among thieves’ has no foundation in 
truth. It should be borne in mind that 
the criminal class, though apparently ex- 
ceedingly numerous, makes altogether 
only a very small proportion of the total 
population. The more people become 
educated the fewer criminals there are. 
This I regard as not necessarily because 
education promotes morality, for I have 
known well-educated men, of good birth 
too, who have been thoroughly dishonest 
and corrupt; it is simply because the 
more intelligent a man becomes the more 
plainly he sees the risk he runs by com- 
mitting a crime. The average criminal 
is utterly reckless; he does not stop to 
consider what will happen to him if he is 
caught in his law-breaking. As soon as 
he does stop to consider what the conse- 
quences of a crime that he thinks of com- 
mitting will be, he shows that there are 
possibilities in him of becoming a law- 
abiding citizen. So it follows that one of 
the best ways of protecting a community 
from crime is by raising the standard of 
intelligence among its members.’ 


At a recent Local Institute held at 
Unionville, Chester county, Director 
John Balderson, of Kennett township, 
read a paper in which he strongly urged 
the grading of country schools and a sys- 
tem of district supervision. Superintend- 
ent Addison Jones, of West Chester, gave 
statistics to prove that if the townships 
of East Marlborough, West Marlborough, 
Cocopsin and Newlin should unite in es- 
tablishing a high school whose principal 
devoted half his time to supervising the 
twenty schools, the tax rate would be in- 
creased less than one-fourth of a mill. 
The following resolution was unani- 
mously adopted: 

Resolved, That it is the sentiment of the 
Unionville Local Teachers’ Institute that 
closer supervision is not only desirable but 
necessary, and that we hereby veguest and 
urge those in authority to take measures to 
that effect. 


THE cost per capita of maintenance 
and education of the pupils in the Sol- 
diers’ Orphans’ Schools of the State for 
the year ended May 31, 1894, was $139.96, 
or four cents less than the per capita al- 
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lowed by law. The average attendance 
in the schools during the year was 588. 
There are now 712 pupils in the schools, 
and 13 others provided for by the Com- 
mission in schools outside of those under 
its jurisdiction. A number of discharges 
will occur during July and August, the 
vacant period, and the Commission de- 
sires to have all the applications for ad- 
mission made as early as possible, in 
order that it may be enabled to decide as 
to the continuance of all the schools in 
existence during the current year. A 
letter has been issued by the Commission 
to the Grand Army Posts of the State, 
stating that, with proper attention, every 
soldier’s or sailor’s orphan can be cared 
for in the schools now in existence, but 
unless applications are received in suf- 
ficient quantity during another year, one 
at least will be closed. Children eligible 
for admission must be between five and 
fourteen years of age. 





In his address of welcome at the Na- 
tional Association, Dr. Butler said: ‘‘ We 
commend to your attention our manu- 
facturing and agricultural interests of New 
Jersey, our efficient and economical gov- 
ernment, our contented and happy homes. 
Most of all do we point to our system of 
publicschools, crowned by that State Nor- 
mal School which yields to none in effi- 
ciency and progressiveness. You areina 
State—of what other can it be said ?— 
whose only State tax is levied for the sup- 
port of the common schools. No uncerti- 
ficated teacher may be paid out of the pub- 
lic funds; no school is a legal school unless 
conducted for nine months of the year; 
no life license to teach is issued to a 
person not professionally trained. The 
laws establishing our centralized system 
of administration and supervision are 
admirable, and enable each locality to 
push forward the work of public educa- 
tion as fast and as far as it will, while 
compelling the sluggish and the nig- 
gardly, if such there be, to do their share, 
welding the whole into a State system 
and giving us that very desirable thing, 
a State educational policy.’’ 





WE acknowledge the receipt of a beauti- 
fully illustrated pamphlet from The Penn- 
sylvania State College, State College, Pa., 
which shows exactly the work that insti- 
tution is doing along practical lines under 
the support of the United States and the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. The 





different illustrations show the buildings 
devoted to scientific instruction and the 
students employed at their daily tasks 
with dynamos, testing machinery, forges, 
wood turning, laboratory work and in- 
dustrial drawing, while the accompany- 
ing description sets forth in detail the 
various opportunities offered by the col- 
lege in industrial training for Civil, Elec- 
trical, Mechanical and Mining Engineer- 
ing. It is a valuable publication both to 
those about to enter upon a college course 
and to those interested in seeing what the 
State is doing for her young men and 
women in higher education. It is beau- 
tifully printed on plate paper, of ordinary 
magazine size. Address for copy Dr. 
Geo. W. Atherton, State College, Centre 
Co., Pa. 





IN the New York Constitutional Con- 
vention they are more or less disturbed 
by the question of woman suffrage. An 
extremely well-reasoned and calm dis- 
cussion of this movement is found in the 
new book entitled ‘‘Common Sense,’’ by 
Dr. Mary Putnam-Jacobi, published by 
G. P. Putnam & Sons of New York. 
This lady is accustomed to treat of scien- 
tific subjects, to examine professionally 
into causes and effects in the human 
system, and in nine lucid chapters she 
discusses the position of woman as an 
individual, as a citizen, as a wife and 
mother, as a wage-earner and property 
owner, all with reference to her position 
and responsibility in the State and Na- 
tion. It is a pleasure to follow her 
temperate argument. She considers the 
advancement of women in America, both 
historically and industrially, from the re- 
cent returns of the United States census. 
From the school, the college, the profes- 
sions, the industrial occupations, she 
draws the conclusions that woman is an 
individual, rapidly overcoming the busi- 
ness inexperience that was the result of 
the foolish old ideas in her education. 
The tone of the book is admirable. It is 
free from the ‘‘lyrical’’ stream, which 
poetizes upon the situation of woman’s 
political status; and the scientific position, 
taking its stand and making its demand 
upon the physical difference in the sexes 
so often used by the opponents of wo- 
men’s full citizenship, is very ably taken. 
The author is hopeful of the increased 
intelligence which the ‘sense of responsi- 
bility brings with it, and thus reminds 
us of the well-known testimony from re- 
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cent events in Colorado: ‘‘As soon as the 
Constitutional amendment had been car- 
ried and the first election held, women, 
having received their baptism of fire, be- 
gan, all over the country, to organize 
clubs for the serious study of political in- 
stitutions. Is it on record that any other 
class of newly enfranchised voters ever 
did the same?’ In Glasgow last year 
women’s votes gave five total abstinence 
candidates to the municipal council, and 
this year three out of four. Glasgow is, 
by universal admission, one of the best 
governed if not the: best governed city in 
the world. 

THERE are at the present time 1269 
building and loan associations in Penn- 
sylvania, with a membership of 488,- 
985. The receipts of go2 associations 
for the year covered by the investigation 
were $31,619,377. The assets of 1079 as- 
sociations were $81,870,963 ; the dues and 
profits, $74,710,417; the matured shares 
and withdrawals of 848 associations, $8,- 
802,310; the average loans of 809 asso- 
ciations were $1,065. The entire losses 
reported were but $51,015. The estimated 
assets of 1239 associations now doing 
business in this State are $103,943, 364. 
It is estimated that at least 150,000 homes 
are owned in whole or in part by persons 
who secured them in this manner. It is 
estimated that 75,000 women own stock 
that is valued at thirty millions. Many 
teachers hold stock in these associations, 
whose monthly payments afford a ready 
means of laying by a part of their wages. 





ALL who were at the Chicago Expo- 
sition last summer will be interested in 
the following reference to the Ferris 
Wheel, which is taken from the Chicago 
Tribune: ‘* Preliminary work incident 
to taking down the Ferris Wheel on the 
Midway Plaisance is begun. This con- 
sists of placing false work, engines and 
hoisting apparatus. Some day next week 
the big wheel will turn for the last time 
in Chicago. At that time several Ferris 
Wheel Company officials will ride around 
on the struts that are still in place. 
Some will simply hold to the ten-inch 
beams, while others, more timid, will be 
tied on. It will require ten weeks to 
take the wheel to pieces. The car that 
was used for carrying the Krupp gun will 
be used for the seventy-ton axle. The 
materials will be taken in five trains of 
thirty cars each to New York city. 
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There are three thousand tons of metal 
in the wheel, and 500,000 feet of timber 
is needed for the false work. Taking the 
wheel down will be more dangerous than 
putting it up. Only one life was lost in 
erecting the big attraction. The ex- 
pense of taking down, moving and re- 
building the wheel will be $150,000. In 
New York it is to be placed at Thirty- 
seventh street and Broadway. Old 
Vienna will be reproduced around it. 
Here the wheel had 3,000 electric lights ; 
in New York the number of these lights 
will be doubled. 

The old Ferris Wheel Company goes 
out of existence, and a new company, com- 
posed of New York men, has been 
formed. Superintendent L. V. Rice has 
charge of the removal. During the Fair 
the wheel went around 10,000 times and 
carried 2,000,000 passengers. The largest 
single load was carried October 19, when 
at 12:30 o’clock 1,768 people were in the 
cars. The largest day’s business was 
October 10, when 38,000 people were 
carried. October 9, 10 and 11 there were 
114,000 passengers, the largest average 
for any three days.’’ 


In a recent article Mr. Kerr B. Tupper 
says: Our American libraries have to-day 
20,000,000 more volumes than all the li- 
braries of Great Britain, and all the li- 
braries of Germany, and all the libraries 
of Switzerland, and all the libraries of 
Russia, and all the libraries of Italy com- 
bined. We can duplicate the libraries of 
all these nations, and then have twenty 
million volumes left. Think of that. 

Our Colleges and Universities to day 
number 400. They have been estab- 
lished at a cost of $128,000,000. They have 
in them to-day under their tutelage, fully 
100,000 students. No nation of the globe 
can give such a representation of popular 
education. England has 30,000,000 
people and she has 7,000 students. Ger- 
many has 50,000,000 people, and she has 
25,000 students. America has 64,000,- 
ooo people, and she has a round 100,000 
students—5,000 in our theological semi- 
naries ; 25,000 in our schools of medi- 
cine and law, and 70,000 in our academic 
departments, making just 100,000. In 
Italy the school population is ten per 
cent. of the whole population. In France 
the school population is 15 per cent. of 
the whole population. In. America the 
school population is ‘wenty-four and a half 





per cent. of the whole population. 
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THE STATE MEETING. 





WHAT WAS SAID AND DONE AT MEDIA 
BY PENNSYLVANIA TEACHERS. 





HE Pennsylvania State Teachers’ As- 
sociation held the opening session of 
its thirty-ninth annual meeting in the 
Court House at Media, Tuesday morning, 
July 3d. .There was a large attendance. 
President Samuel Hamilton, of Braddock, 
Superintendent of Allegheny county, was 
in the chair. Devotional exercises were 
conducted by the Rev. D. Henry Wheeler, 
the singing being under the leadership of 
Prof. Jere March, of Norristown. Col. 
A. K. McClure made the address of wel- 
come, in which he said: 

‘“When I remember what I had in the 
way of educational advantages, I feel 
great pride in those possessed by the 
boys and girls of Pennsylvania to-day. 
Free schools were not thought of in those 
days, or, if thought of, were regarded as 
the wild ideas of cranks. The whole 
matter of common schools was submitted 
to each district to be decided. Year after 
year my father used to urge the opening 
of a school in our district, but came home 
whipped every time. The only school- 
ing we had was two or three months in 
winter, and now and then a woman was 
hired for a few weeks in the summer 
time at starvation wages to take care of 
the children who were troublesome at 
home. At the time of which I speak, 
so strongly opposed were the people of 
Pennsylvania to free schools that when 
William Middlesworth, of Union county, 
Speaker of the House, was known to 
have signed the free school law, his con- 
stituents refused to return him at the 
next election, notwithstanding the fact 
that he had left the chair and spoken 
against the measure while under discus- 
sion inthe House. ‘To Governor Wolf, of 
Pennsylvania, and Thaddeus Stevens, free 
schools owe a heavy debt of gratitude. 
Presidents are sometimes made by acci- 
dent, but that great Commoner, Thad- 
deus Stevens, was great through his own 
power. It was his speech before the 
House that transformed the feeling upon 
that subject, guided his hearers to wiser 
judgment and saved the free schools to 
the State, at a critical period in their 
early history. ‘To-day, thanks to the ef- 
forts of such men, the matter of public 
education is now popular. ‘Twenty years 
ago one did not know if it were safe to 








ask for a million dollars a year for free 
schools. Only two decades have passed 
and Pennsylvania appropriates five and 
a half millions for the common schools 
alone—more than the entire expense of 
the Commonwealth less than a genera- 
tion ago. We thus have reason to point 
with unmingled pride to the grand old 
State within whose borders I welcome 
you to-day.”’ 

Rev. Wm. R. Patton spoke for Media 
earnest words of welcome, and was fol- 
lowed by Prof. George Gilbert, of Ches- 
ter, who said: ‘There never was a time 
when educational ideas were so thor- 
oughly overhauled. There is more edu- 
cational reading and study now than ever 
before ; there are more summer schools, 
and there is better teaching in conse- 
quence. This meeting is of far greater 
importance than a dozen political meet- 
ings in its influence upon the world. 

Superintendent Buehrle, of Lancaster, 
made fitting response to the hearty wel- 
come of Media and Delaware County, 
after which Colonel Passmore, treasurer 
of the Wickersham Pedagogical Library 
Fund, stated that $640 had been raised, 
which he expected would be increased 
this year to $2000, and that he believed 
that the Legislature would be willing to 
make an appropriation equal to the 
amount raised by the teachers. Prof. L. 
S. Shimmell, Secretary of the Executive 
Committee, stated that the last meeting 
of the State Association having been so 
economically managed as to leave over 
$400 in the treasury, the Association 
could afford to contribute $100 to the 
Wickersham Memorial Fund, and moved 
that this be done. The motion was car- 
ried without a dissenting voice. 

Colonel Passmore then read an elabor- 
ate paper upon ‘‘ What Can be Seen in 
Philadelphia,’’ in which he spoke first of 
the places of historical interest and second, 
of those of special educational value. 

The afternoon session opened with the 
reading of the inaugural address of Pres- 
ident Hamilton. He spoke of the indif- 
ference of directors as a factor in retard- 
ing the work of education. He urged 
their attendance at the county institutes, 
and thought they should be paid for their 
time just as the teachers are paid now for 
attending. Another defect is lack of law 
permitting closer inspection of schools in 
populous school districts. At present it 
discriminates in favor of towns and 
against the country districts. Radical 
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School system. These schools should 
not compete with public schools for gram- 
mar-grade pupils; the standard of admis- 
sion should at least be equal to most of 
the high schools; the minimum course 
should be three years. Examinations 
should be uniform throughout the State. 
Additional and more accurate school sta- 
tistics are needed; there is not sufficient in- 
struction in nature studies; and a com- 
pulsory school lawshould be enacted and 
enforced. 

An able address was then made by 
Prof. J. T. Rothrock, of West Chester, the 
active State Forestry Commissioner of 
Pennsylvania. Among other good things 
he said: ‘‘This is the first generation 
called upon to consider a tree. Five 
years ago the Legislature of our State de- 
clined even to consider the subject of 
forestry as a question at all. The bill 
was killed in the committee. At the time 
of the Centennial no exhibition of forestry 
worth speaking of was made, while a 
whole building was required to contain 
the exhibits at the World’s Fair in Chi- 
cago. In less than thirty years we have 
cleared off seventy-five per cent. of our 
timber. Not much ofa prospect for those 
who are to come after us, since there has 
as yet been discovered no real substitute 
for lumber for manufacturing purposes ! 
I saw 450 square miles of this State 
burned over, and there was twice as much 
that I did not see that was burned. We 
have a region in Pennsylvania as beauti- 
ful as the Adirondacks, and while the 
State of New York is appropriating large 
sums to save that region, we are allowing 
our woodlands to be burned without pro- 
test. As laws now stand we are actually 
paying a premium upon the destruction 
of timber. I have known a man to buy 
timber land, cut off the timber, and let the 
land be sold for taxes. The State should 
acquire such lands. Allland sold for taxes 
should be bought up by the State. Such 
could be bought for $1, $1.25 and $1.50 
per acre that would soon be worth $10 
per acre. Other States hold land and 
ours should follow their example.’’ At 
the close of his address Dr. Rothrock 
called attention to some very fine speci- 
mens of leaves in color by Miss Grace 
Anna Lewis, of Media, which formed an 
attractive part of the Pennsylvania ex- 
hibit at the World’s Fair. 

Dr. Edward Brooks, superintendent of 
the schools of Philadelphia, opened the 
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changes are also needed in the Normal | discussion on ‘‘ Department Instruction."’ 
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Theoretically he was in favor of it, but 
practically he was in doubt. Manifestly 
for the great mass of ungraded schools 
such instruction is impracticable on the 
score of expense. In the lower grades of 
the city and town schools he would not 
introduce it. The question being thus 
restricted to the higher city grades, it be- 
comes less easy to answer. On the basis 
that the schools are for the children, not 
for the teachers, if a given plan is best 
for the pupil we should adopt it; and it 
sometimes seems as if the teacher who 
can handle a given subject best shouid be 
assigned that work. But if this be ad- 
mitted to be best, it is calculated to dwarf 
the teacher, and so be of doubtful profit 
in the end. The question was further 
discussed by Supt. G. W. Phillips, of 
Scranton; Prof. G. W. Twitmyer, of 
Honesdale ; Supt. J. M. Coughlin, of Lu- 
zerne; Prof. W. H. Parker, of Philadel- 
phia, and Supt. I. A. Heikes, of Ply- 
mouth. 

The lecturer of the evening was Hon. 
Chas. Emory Smith, editor of the Phila- 
delphia Press. His subject was ‘‘ The 
Czar and his Kingdom,’’ and for an hour 
and a half he held a large audience under 
the spell of his earnest eloquence. He 
spoke of the unwritten history of this 
country and Russia, and told of the last- 
ing debt of gratitude the people of the 
United States owe to that government for 
its support in the trying hours of the 
Rebellion, when the English and French 
were about to unite with the South, and 
were only prevented by the prompt action 
of the Russian government in sending a 
large fleet to New York. The speaker 
admitted that there is much to condemn 
in the severe measures adopted by the 
Russian government towards the Jews; 
but he urged that Americans should be 
charitable toward Russia, in grateful re- 
membrance of her powerful support at a 
grave crisis in our national history. 

At the close of the lecture an invitation 
was extended to the visitors by the citi- 
zens of Media to an informal reception at 
the Haldeman House. Early in the even- 
ing the citizens of the town began to 
gather at this beautiful retreat—the old 
Shortlidge Academy building on the 
edge of the town, which was the head- 
quarters of the Association,—to make the 
necessary arrangements. The house, 
porches and lawn were tastefully illumi- 
nated with Chinese lanterns, etc., and 
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decorated with plants and flowers. Ped- 
rick’s orchestra was in attendance and 
made lively music throughout the even- 
ing. About 9.30 the guests began to ar- 
rive, and the rooms, porches and lawns 
were filled with delighted guests. The 
evening was spent in social intercourse, 
the renewal of old friendships and the 
forming of new ones, dancing, and prom- 
enading upon the spacious verandas. 
From 10 to 11.30 ice cream, cake and 
lemonade, prepared by Mrs. F. W. Cook, 
were served in lavish abundance. This 
reception was in the hands of a special 
committee, and its success was entirely 
due to their efficient work. Mrs. A. O. 
Reynolds, the chairman, was indefati- 
gable in her efforts and her zeal was emu- 
lated by her assistants, The large com- 
mittee consisted of Mrs. A. O. Reynolds 
and forty or fifty ladies associated with 
her in generous hospitality. 

The exercises of the second day of the 
Association went on uninterrupted by the 
noise of Independence Day festivities on 
the street near the court house. The 
morning devotional exercises were con- 
ducted by Rev. W. R. Patton, who read* 
the 25th chapter of Leviticus, containing 
the inscription on the Independence Bell, 
which thought colored the comment and 
the following prayer with the patriotic 
sentiment appropriate to the day. 

Prof. Albert D. Pinkham, of the Mil- 
lersville Normal School, read a paper on 
‘* Physical Culture.’’ Of the two sys- 
tems now most in vogue—the Swedish 
and the German—he prefers the latter as 
being more applicable to the needs and 
conditions of the school room, and most 
conducive to the symmetrical develop- 
ment of the growing child. 

Dr. S. C. Schmucker, of the Indiana 
Normal School, read a paper on “‘ Ele- 
mentary Science.’’ Science work, if it 
is to be permanent and successful, must 
come into our schools as an evolution 
not as a revolution. The equipment im- 
mediately at the disposal of the schools is 
in most cases meager. The good teacher 
will see that with as little expense as 
possible he must gather for himself the 
chief materials and appurtenances for his 
work. This will not prove a hardship. 
Books of information are valuable, but 
the most stimulating authors are not 
those who offer the facts of science, but 
those which best serve to drive the learner 
out into the fields, through the woods, 
and upon the hills. To the young learner 
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the elements of a science are the familiar 
facts of his experience. And what is to 
be the end of it all? Are we but adding 
another utilitarian branch to our curri- 
culum? A thousand times No! We are 
carefully and broadly widening and deep- 
ening that mind of his which should be 
his kingdom. 

Supt. D. A. Harman, of Hazleton, fol- 
lowed, saying: The thought that I like 
best in this whole study of nature is the 
way it leads us up to nature’s God. We 
send pupils to books to learn lessons of 
beauty, of truth and of trust, instead of 
sending them right out to read those les- 
sons from Nature herself. I do not be- 
lieve in making this the motive for the 
introduction of elementary science. I 
believe so much in this sort of teaching 
that I do not know but I am willing to 
give up arithmetic, if necessary, in order 
to make room and place for the study of 
nature. Iam not certain what great good 
the study of arithmetic will do the chil- 
dren, but I do know what universal good 
this study of the life around them will do 
our pupils. 

Prof. A. H. Gerberich, of Williamstown, 
closed the discussion. ‘‘ While we may 
use science readers,’’ he said, ‘‘ and make 
science the basis of language work, this 
alone will not cover the ground required. 
We must take the children out to study 
nature for themselves. I would also sug- 
gest that by means of nature study much 
that is most valuable in the way of physi- 
cal exercise may be gained.”’ 

The subject of ‘‘ First Steps in Reading 
and Language’’ was then discussed by 
Mrs. R. S. Pollard, of Allegheny. The 
speaker explained briefly the salient 
points of the Pollard Synthetic System, of 
which she is the originator. At the 
close of her paper a class of little girls was 
brought forward to illustrate the results 
of the method. Some who had been in 
school only one year marked and pro- 
nounced with remarkable readiness. At 
the request of a number of the teachers, 
Mrs. Pollard and a large proportion of 
the audience remained after the close of 
the meeting to consider still further the 
working of her system. 

After singing, led by Prof. March, at 
the afternoon session the Association pro- 
ceeded to the selection of a place of meet- 
ing for next year and the nomination of 
officers. 

Supt. Cyrus Boger, of Lebanon, pre- 
sented the attractions of Mount Gretna 
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and invited the Association to hold its 
next meeting at this delightful spot in 
the county of Lebanon. On motion of 
Dr. N. C. Schaeffer, Mount Gretna was 
unanimously selected, as the place of 
meeting of the Association in 1895. 

The following officers were nominated 
and elected unanimously: President, Dr. 
E. T. Jeffers, president York Collegiate 
Institute. Vice-presidents, Mary L. 
Dunn, of Delaware county, and Supt. D. 
A. Harman, of Hazleton. Secretary, 
J. P. McCaskey, Lancaster. Treasurer, 
David S. Keck, Kutztown. Executive 
Committee, Dr. George W. Hull, Millers- 
ville; Supt. Cyrus Boger, Lebanon; Dr. 
A. T. Smith, West Chester; Dr. D. J. 
Waller, Indiana; and Supt. E. Mackey, 
Butler. Enrolling Committee, Supts. J. 
W. Snoke, Lebanon; W. M. Zechman, 
Berks; R. M. McNeal, Dauphin; L. E. 
McGinnes, Steelton; and J. S. Kieffer, 
Braddock. Legislative Committee, Dr. 
M. G. Brumbaugh, Huntingdon; Deputy 
State Supt., J. Q. Stewart; Supt. J. M. 
Coughlin, Wilkes-Barre; Col. John A. M. 
Passmore, Philadelphia; and Supt. D. S. 
Keith, Altoona. 

Miss Elizabeth Lloyd was also nomin- 
ated for the Presidency, but withdrew 
her name to make the election of Dr. 
Jeffers unanimous. 

The auditors’ report on last year’s 
finances, which was presented by Rev. 
A. R. Horne, showed the total receipts 
to be $529,15; expenditures, $384, 77;bal- 
ance, $444.38. 

On motion of Prof. Shimmell, thanks 
were returned for the delightful reception 
given by the citizens of Media and the 
beautiful badges provided by the Dela- 
ware County Teachers’ Association. 

Prof. J. L. Snyder, of Allegheny, then 
read a paper opposing the Pollard system 
of teaching reading. He declared that 
the whole aim of the system is to give 
pupils ability to pronounce words, with- 
out regard to whether they represent 
anything to the child or not. He stated 
that the method is antagonistic to the 
ideas of allthe great educators from Co- 
menius down, and asserted that it violates 
every principle of the new education. 

At the close of his remarks Mrs. Pol- 
lard was allowed fifteen minutes in which 
to defend her system. This she did to 
the satisfaction of her friends and in very 
spirited fashion. 

The ‘ Review of the Committee of 
Ten ’’ was opened by Dr. E. T. Jeffers, 
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the newly-elected president of the Associ- 
ation. He first explained what the 
Committee of Ten was, by stating that it 
was appointed by the National Educa- 
tional Association for the purpose of con- 
sidering the subject of education in 
secondary schools. He commended the 
entire work, stating that in the report of 
250 pages there is not a superfluous sen- 
tence. Dr. Charles DeGarmo, president 
of Swarthmore College, continued the 
subject in the same tone of commendation. 
At the close of the discussion a resolution 
was adopted requesting the Department 
of Public Instruction to appoint a com- 
mittee of eight to prepare a scheme of 
secondary education for Pennsylvania, 
to be reported to this body next year. 

The ‘‘Duty of Superintendents and 
Directors as to Charts and School Appa- 
ratus’’ was taken up as the last subject 
of the day. Prof. John H. Cessna, Al- 
toona, opened the discussion, advocating 
the use of apparatus of the proper kind 
in the schools of the State. He held 
that as farmers, mechanics, etc., do not 
consider expense when the improved ma- 
chinery facilitates their work, directors 
should see to it that teachers are provided 
with apparatus that will aid their work 
in the school room. The question with 
him was as to what kind of apparatus 
should be used, and how much. Asmall 
quantity is better in the hands of a good 
teacher than more in those of a poor one. 
His remarks were often humorous and 
much enjoyed by the audience. 

Mr. John D. Goff, of Marcus Hook, 
Delaware county, desired to speak from 
the standpoint of a director. Delaware 
county is fortunate in having a Directors’ 
Association that, in conjunction with a 
very worthy county superintendent, dis- 
cusses just such questions as that now 
being considered by the State Associa- 
tion. Schools should be provided with 
the best apparatus. He would not as a 


| director vote for the purchase of any kind 


of apparatus without first consulting the 
teachers or superintendent. 

The lecture of the evening was by W. 
O. Fuller, of Rockland, Me., on ‘‘ Bank- 
ing in Kansas; How I Found It and How 
It Left Me.’’ It was dreary enough, 
alike in its facts and its fun. 

The first speaker at the morning session 
of Thursday was State Superintendent 
Schaeffer, who discussed ‘‘ The Great 
Tendencies in Modern Education.’’ He 
treated the subject under three heuds. 
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First, the humanistic tendency which is 
perpetuated in the classical courses of our 
colleges and universities. This, through 
the study of the Bible in the original 
tongues, developed the second, the relig- 
ous tendency, which appears in the de- 
nominational colleges, parochial schools, 
and especially in our Sunday-schools. A 
third tendency in education sprang up 
alongside the religious and humanistic 
—the scientific or realistic. Under the 
spell of the humanists men turned to 
Cicero for specimens of style, to Aristotle 
for the laws of thought and facts in na- 
ture and to the Bible for authority on 
ecclesiastical matters. Under the scien- 
tific tendency they question nature in- 
stead of consulting books. This, the latest 
of educational tendencies, is just begin- 
ning to bear its full fruition in the estab- 
lishment of the technical courses in our 
schools and in the application of the scien- 
ces to the arts of life. 

Mrs. Louise C. Preece, of Minneapolis, 
then talked to good purpose upon the 
subject of physical culture, after which it 
was announced that the citizens of Media 
had made arrangements for the Associa- 
tion to visit the Pennsylvania Institution 
for the Feeble-minded at Elwyn, the 
train to leave at 3:45 p. m. 

The committee on resolutions presented 
a report commending the free text-book 
law and the adding of one-half million 
dollars annually to the five millions al- 
ready appropriated for education. They 
ask for a law that the State shall not ap- 
propriate money for educational purposes 
in excess of the sum raised by taxation 
in any given district, and urge the repeal 
of the act forbidding the use of district 
funds for the purchase of school libraries. 

The next on the programme was a pa- 
per upon “ Patriotism,’’ by Prof. I. K. 
Witmer, of Lansford. After speaking of 
the need for the inculcation of patriotic 
ideas into the minds of pupils, he urged 
that love for the emblems of patriotism 
should also be cultivated. The children 
of foreigners should be trained to remem- 
ber that America is their home, and be- 
cause of this they owe to America the 
duty of obedience to her laws and loy- 
alty to her flag. He considered the elect- 
ive franchise to be a privilege and not a 
right, unless earned, and condemned in 
strongest terms the indiscriminate and 
wholesale naturalization of foreigners. 

““Can and Should Agriculture be 
Taught in the Country Schools’’ was a 





new topic presented by Prof. John Ham- 
ilton, of the Pennsylvania State College. 
As to the first part of the question, ‘‘ Can 
it be taught ?’’ it would be presumption 
to say that the twenty-five thousand 
teachers of the State could not teach any 
subject required in the schools under 
their care. He argued that while the 
practical part of the subject may be tanght 
on the farm, the science of agriculture 
should and must be taught in the schools 
of the State. 

Dr. S. D. Risley, of Media, read a paper 
on ‘‘School Hygiene.’’ In order that 
the health of the children should not be 
impaired, he said great care should be 
taken in the selection of a site and in the 
general arrangement of the school build- 
ing and room. A great evil is that the 
eyes of children become impaired in the 
school room. This is due largely to the 
improper seating and lighting of school 
rooms. 

The subject of ‘‘ Drawing, 
topic on the programme, was presented 
by Miss W. Seegmiller, of Allegheny. 
She dwelt more particularly on form study 
in drawing, stating that it should be 
taught not only in the grammar or high 
school grades, but also in the primary or 
lowest grades in our schools. 

Professor Henry W. Elson, Greens- 
burg, in a brief way presented the sub- 
ject of ‘‘ University Extension. He de- 
fined it as the system of adult education. 
It fills a gap that has not been reached 
by any other system of schools. 

Prof. D. S. Keck, Treasurer, reported 
the total enrollment 471 members, 253 of 
these being from Delaware county, and 
that the balance in the treasury is $554.95. 
The annual meeting came to an end 
early in the afternoon, after some brief 
congratutatory remarks by Vice-Presi- 
dent McGinnes, who occupied the chair, 
and the singing of the doxology by the 
Association. 

More than three hundred teachers and 
visitors then took a special train for the 
Pennsylvania Training School at Elwyn. 
Here they were met by the Training 
School Band and two companies of cadets, 
who escorted them to the school. They 
were welcomed by Trustee E. A. Price, of 
Media, and entertained with refreshments 
and exhibition drills by the pupils of the 
school. At 6 o'clock the entire party re- 
turned to Media well pleased with their 
visit and their reception at the School. 

The exhibit of the work of pupils in 
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many of the schools of the State was 
large, interesting, and in every way cred- 
itable. It was made in the rooms of the 
Media High School, a fine building within 
a short distance of the Court House, in 
which the sessions of the Association 
were held. An extended report of this 
exhibit will be given along with full re- 
port of the meeting itself in our issue for 
September. 

Thus far this report, in rapid review of 
what was said and done. But what of 
the pleasent meeting, and the good peo- 
ple who made it such? Not in the his 
tory of the Association do we recall a 
more enjoyable session. The officers did 
all that could be done to ensure its success, 
and the local committees, generous and 
untiring, made such provision for the 
entertainment and pleasure of their visi- 
tors that the sessions at Media will al- 
ways be recalled with grateful recollec- 
tions. Though the weather was warm, 
the court house, which was easy ofaccess, 
was attractive and comfortable. The 
sessions were well attended, the entire 
enrollment being 471, eleven of whom are 
life members. There were 253 enrolled 
from Delaware county, a grand showing ; 
of neighboring counties Chester enrolled 
43, Bucks 22, Montgomery 21 ; the total 
of the Philadelphia membership was 26, 
not so large as was expected. 

Superintendent Hamilton was at home 
in the chair, as also Vice-president Mc- 
Ginnes, who presided during a part of 
the sessions. Prof. Keck is always a 
model treasurer. Superintendent Smith 
as Chairman of the Executive Committee 
—who had also the general direction of 
the local arrangements—was the man for 
the place, with Prof. L. S. Shimmell, 
Secretary of the Committee, and others 
as very efficient aids in the good work. 

It was our first visit to Media, and so 
much was it enjoyed that we remained 
until Friday. The town is situated in 
one of the most beautiful sections of the 
State. It is noted for its attractive 
homes, and we were impressed with the 
variety and large number of its shade 
trees. On the open grounds of the Hal- 
deman House were four grand old lin- 
dens. This place as headquarters was 
filled with guests, by whom its broad 
verandahs and its spacious parlors and 
grounds were greatly enjoyed. The 
social feature of the meeting was very 
marked. 

On our first evening we strolled with a 
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friend to the western limit of the town to 
find a most charming view of wooded 
hill and dale and sunset glory that grad- 
ually faded as the shadows deepened, and 
the birds sang their evening songs, and 
the young moon grew brighter in the 
sky. We strolled alone on the last even- 
ing of our stay for the same lovely land- 
scape view, and spent an hour enjoying 
it, while the drums of Elwyn school 
gave the suggestion of a military camp on 
the wooded slope a mile or more away. 
We shall always remember the town with 
pleasure, but this evening landscape is 
the picture we hang up in the gallery of 
memory, and shall know while memory 
lasts as ‘‘ Media.’’ 


—_—— —_> —___ 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 








GREAT MEETING AT ASBURY PARK. 
“THE membership at the Asbury Park 

meeting of the National Educational 
Association was fifty-nine hundred, of 
whom 1,100 were from New Jersey. It 
would have been larger but for the gen- 
eral railroad strike in the West. Two 
meetings have surpassed it in numbers, 
those of San Francisco in 1888, with 7,220, 
of whom 4,278 were from California ; and 
Chicago in 1887, with 9,086, 1,750 0f them 
from Illinois. The far Western States 
were fairly well represented. The middle 
Western States were the strongest, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky and Iowa 
having proportionately larger numbers 
than any other section, except New Jer- 
sey. New York and Pennsylvania each 
sent several hundred. New England was 
not as strong as the traditions would call 
for, even Massachusetts falling behind 
some of the middle Western States. Why 
were not the teachers of the great cities, 
Philadelphia, New York and Brooklyn, 
more largely represented? Even at our 
Pennsylvania State meeting held at Media 


| during the preceding week—though it 





was but a few miles distant—probably 
not more than twenty of the three thou- 
sand or more teachers of Philadelphia 
were enrolled! What’s the matter with 
Philadelphia? 

The National Educational Association 
was organized at Philadelphia in 1857, 
under the name of the National Teachers’ 
Association, by leading teachers from 
various sections of the country. The 
name was changedin 1870 to the National. 
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Educational Association. The Associa- 
tion has held 32 meetings, as follows: 
Two at Philadelphia, 1857, 1879; one 
at Cincinnati, 1858; Washington, 1859; 
Buffalo, 1860; Chicago, , 1863, 1887; 
Ogdensburg, 1861; Harrisburg, 1865; 
Indianapolis, 1866; Nashville, 1868, 1889; 
Trenton, 1869; Cleveland, 1870; St. 
Louis, 1871; Boston, 1872; Elmira, 1873; 
Detroit, 1874; Minneapolis, 1875; Balti- 
more, 1876; Louisville, 1877; Chautau- 
qua, 1880; Atlanta, 1881; three at Sara- 
toga, 1882, 1883, 1885; Madison, 1884; 
Topeka, 1886; San Francisco, 1888; St. 
Paul, 1890; ‘Toronto, 1891; Saratoga 
Springs, 1892; with International Con- 
gresses of Education, Chicago, 1893, and 
Asbury Park, 1894. There were no 
meetings in 1860, 1862, 1867, 1878. Its 
object is ‘‘to elevate the character and 
advance the interests of the profession of 
teaching, and to promote the cause of 
popular education in the United States.’’ 

In addition to the National Council of 
Education, which convened July 6th, 
and the general meeting of the National 
Association, there were no less than eight 
or nine departments which held their spe- 
cial sessions on the afternoons of Wednes- 
day, Thursday and Friday, the general 
Association having no programme for 
these periods. Some of the most practi- 
cal work of the week was done in the de- 
partments of Kindergarten, F‘ementary, 
Secondary, Higher, Normal, Manual, Art, 
Music, and Business Education. 

We have seen many an educational 
gathering within the past forty years, 
and always enjoy them. It is very com- 
fortable to be in one of the seats at some 
distance from the platform, with no 
‘“‘duty,’’ present or impending, except 
that of looking at men and women of 
reputation, some of whom perchance have 
done very good work, hearing their 
voices, feeling their personality, uncon- 
sciously almost—as we so often do that 
of actor or singer on the more artistic 
stage—and when they have a ‘‘ mission,”’ 
and speak it out from the heart in brave 
and earnest words of eagerness, or hope, 
or wisdom, or vision, giving a glad and 
teady ear to the message. While too 


much that is heard may sound common- 
place, or have in it the ring of hollow 
egotism or shallow pedantry, now and 
then a soul strong and sincere speaks 
whose words are full of meaning. Then 
everybody leans out to listen. 

The programme at Asbury Park was a 





good one, but one thing we longed for— 
some wise soul, say Commissioner W. T. 
Harris, to talk on the ‘‘ Blessings of In- 
telligent Ignorance,’’ and Dr. Nightin- 
gale and Miss Cropsey, or Brother Mac- 
Donald and Supt. Henry Sabin, or others 
equally competent, to follow on the ‘‘Gos- 
pel of Wonder,’’ that should find a 
preacher in every school room, teaching 
wisely some of the little that can be 
known, and reverent before the vast but 
dimly recognized Unknown. 

The thing that impressed us most, and 
all the while, at this great meeting, was 
the perpetual wonder of the place itself— 
the object-lesson of modern progress pre- 
sented in the phenomenal growth and de- 
velopment of Ocean Grove and Asbury 
Park, since the last meeting of this As- 
sociation in New Jersey just twenty-five 
years ago. In 1869 we attended the Na- 
tional meeting at Trenton, which we re- 
call very pleasantly, even though certain 
good friends with us then have long 
- ince gone over ‘‘ tothe majority.’’ Had 
any one there seen in a vision this sum- 
mer city by the sea, and foretold our 
next meeting in the State amid its at- 
tractions and its wonders, the greatest of 
them the thronging thousands in a city 
whose corner-stones are Temperance and 
Religion, the rapid transit electric trolley 
cars, and the vast Ocean Grove Audi- 
torium in which our last session should 
be held, seating nearly 10,000 people and 
brilliantly lighted by electricity, it would 
have seemed but the wild dream of a dis- 
tempered fancy. And yet it isan amazing 
fact that on all this part of the coast from 
Deal Lake to Fletcher Lake there was not 
then a house, and much of the region was 
a dense, almost impenetrable jungle ! 

In reply to the cordial welcome given 
by representative men, at the opening 
session, the President of the Association, 
Supt. Albert G. Lane, of Chicago, said : 
‘“When the Asbury Park Committee 
came to us at Richmond and asked us to 
come here this summer, it made great 
promises; and you have kept all your 
pledges. We extend to you our thanks. 
In the western and central States we are 
looking to the school to work our social 
and economic salvation. The children 
must be educated. Our future welfare 
depends upon it.’’ His statement that 
the Educational Association of the South 
had deferred its mid-year meeting and 
come to Asbury Park to join with the 
North in its deliberations, was greeted 
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with loud appjause. After remarks by 
other gentlemen, and music by the Arion 
Ladies’ Quartette of Chicago, who did ad- 
mirable work during the week. Dr. S. H. 
Peabody read the first paper of the ses- 
sion upon the value of the educational 
exhibit at Chicago. The progress made 
in American education was indicated in 
the Exposition in the development of 
Trade schools, the University and Nor- 
mal schools, University Extension and 
Chautauqua movements; the foothold 
acquired by the kindergarten ; extended 
instruction in the effects of narcotics and 
intoxicants ; and the phenomenal move- 
ment of Normal training. He said, ‘‘ The 
hammer of the iconoclast and the torch 
of the incendiary have blotted from the 
face of the earth its latest and loveliest 
apparition, but the memory of the Expo- 
sition will be as enduring as history, 
as inspiring as prophecy, and forever en- 
shrined within our inmost hearts.’’ 

President Austin Scott of Rutgers, Col- 
lege, followed in an eloquent appeal for 
the establishment of a national univer- 
sity. He referred to the provision in the 
will of George Washington for such a 
purpose, the ardent hope which that 
great patriot entertained for such univer- 
sity, and the steps which he took to carry 
out his wish just one hundred years ago. 
Mr. Scott commended the university ex- 
tension movement as a most useful factor 
in bringing the masses into touch with 
the universities of the country. 

The feature of the first evening was a 
scholarly, paper by Dr. J. A. McLellan, 
principal of the School of Pedagogy, To- 
ronto, Canada. Development of charac- 
ter is the highest aim in education; the 
ethical element in literature, the teaching 
that will make this effective in moral 
training. Purely intellectual results are 
notenough. Homeitraining is insufficient 
to build good character, and the school 
must be considered a continuation of the 
family. Moral training must be partly 
by direct and partly by indirect means. 
Different subjects—mathematics, science 
and literature—have different values for 
ethical ends. As in studying geography 
intellectual imagination forms ideas of 
the actual world, so in studying litera- 
ture the ethical imagination builds the 
world of humanity; this produces ethical 
results. By studying literature one forms 
an ideal self: one becomes dissatisfied with 
self. Let us fill the minds of our youth 
with noble pictures of human relationship 
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Culture of the imaginaton and 
emotional elements is essential to the 
growth of character. Ideas are behind 
actions, and sentiment is behind ideas. 
Reading aloud is essential in the teach- 
ing of literature. 

An extended report of proceedings 
which we had prepared for this issue of 
The Journal is crowded out. A part of 
the same we hope to insert in a later 
number. 

The vast new Auditorium of Ocean 
Grove, which comfortably seats about 
10,000 people, was filled with a great 
audience on Friday evening to hear Pro- 
fessor Richard G. Moulton, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, on the study of litera- 
ture. At this meeting the committee on 
resolutions submitted a report, from which 
the following extracts are taken: 

‘“We heartily commend the wisdom and 
firmness of the President of the United 
States as exhibited in this trying time, 
and we pledge to him and his associates 
in the conduct of the government our 
hearty and enthusiastic support in the en- 
forcement of law and the restoration of 
order. We must at the same time record 
our perfect confidence in the capacity of 
the American people to grapple with any 
social problems that shall confront them. 
Riot, incendiarism and conspiracy are not 
native growths, but have come among us 
by importation. Education is the inalien- 
able right of every child of our republic. 
To take care that this right be not de- 
nied nor abridged is a duty which no 
State can neglect with impunity. That 
no person shall be permitted to teach 
who has not been well-grounded in schol- 
arship and who has not received thor- 
ough professional training; that the well- 
equipped teacher have proper security in 
the tenure of his office, a tenure free from 
the demoralizing interference of inexpert 
opinion, private favoritism or political 
vicissitude. We note with satisfaction 
the movement to secure expert super- 
vision in rural districts, and to lift city 
school systems above the baleful and ab- 
horrent influences of political machina- 
tions.’’ 

Resolutions were passed thanking Supt. 
Albert G. Lane, the retiring president, 
and Irwin Shepherd, the secretary of the 
Association, for their servicés, the citizens 
of Asbury Park and Ocean Grove and 
the varicus committees having in charge 
the entertainment of the Association. The 
retiring president then handed the gavel 


and duty. 
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to the president-elect, Dr. Nicholas Murray 
Butler. The audience sang *‘ America,’’ 
and the convention came to an end. 


These suggestive thoughts are added 
from the New York School Journal, as 
‘‘crumbs from the N. E. A. table :’’ 

The country school must be organized. 
— White. 

To-day the United States is in New 
Jersey.—Foland. 

Alas for the literalness of the human 
spirit.—Cook. 

The essential thing is a professional 
training of the teacher.—/axwell. 

Evolution has taught the teacher that 
she is to be henceforth its chief agent.— 
Ffall. 

Any special sympathy expended on the 
country schools is sympathy wasted.— 
Draper. 

Skill in numerical processes is the chief 
end of elementary training in arithmetic. 
— White. 

The artist-teacher—happy union of the 
cultivated brain and the loving heart !— 
McLellan. 

The rocking-chair is an important edu- 
cational instrument; it is an instrument 
of rhythm.—/f/al/. 

Back of any discussion of the school 
question lies a great body of sociological 
facts.—//insdale. 

The thing that we are neglecting most 
in the rural districts is the training of the 
teacher.—Drafer. 

There will be failures in any line of 
teaching because not all teachers are up 
to the level.— Rounds. 

The graded system is all the time dis- 
couraging slow pupils and giving the 
bright ones listless habits.—//arris. 

The country school problem does not 
begin to offer the difficulties that the city 
problem does.—Draper. 

The early normal graduates found a 
very stubborn and substantial fact in the 
limitations of childhood.— Cook. 

The question of grading will solve it- 
self, provided you have the right kind of 
a teacher at the head of the school.— 
Maxwell. 

No one who actually knows the old- 
time, unclassified school can commend 
the progress of nine-tenths of its pupils.— 
White. 

The principle that every child has an 
inalienable right to an education and a 
training for citizenship must be main- 
tained.— Lane. 

Common school progress is necessarily 





slow. It is the resultant of a multitude 
of forces, aiding and opposing one an- 
other. —eabody. 

The country school offers opportunity 
for the individuality of the teacher and 
the larger individuality of the pupils 
themselves. —Harr7s. 

While Germany can count 95 per cent. 
of her teachers as fairly entitled to be 
called professionals, we cannot count 
more than one-tenth as many.— Cook. 

We shall never bring up the country 
schools to the proper level until we have 
a system of inspection emanating from 
the central state authority.—J/axrwell. 

Psychology is the science of the mind; 
the work of the teacher is the systematic 
evolution of the mind: the conclusion is 
irresistible—study psychology.—Cook. 

If I had a piece of literature to teach 
and it did not touch my heart and my 
imagination, I’d climb the very heavens 
for the spirit of it before I’d dare teach it. 
—McLellan. 

The educators of the country lack the 
courage of their convictions to advocate 
central authoritative action, codperating 
all means of promoting the education of 
the youth.—Draper. 

The soldier has gone west on a mission 
of danger and death; the teacher has 
come east on a mission of peace and good- 
will to men. Which is the more potent 
force in civilization ?—/Foland. 

We have in Dr. Harris an instance of 
an educational policy that has risen 
superior to political interest. Nominated 
by the teachers of this land to the high- 
est educational position in the land, he 
has retained it under the administration of 
successive and opposing parties.—/Lane. 





——— +. 


GOOD CITIZENSHIP. 





XOOD citizenship and honest adminis- 
tration of public trusts, these things 
we must have or the outcome of our whole 
vast system of education is failure. The 
inrelligence and right conscience of the 
country is looking with keenest interest 
and sympathy upon the effort to rescue 
New York city from the organized system 
of villainy, shielding wickedness ofalmost 
every kind, that has so long held defiant 
rule in that great city. 

The arraignment of the city govern- 
ment by Dr. Parkhurst is a fearful one. 
He says: ‘‘ Tammany Hall is not so much 
an ordinary political organization as it 
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is a compact of freebooters, who are will- 
ing to trade to any extent on decency and 
public good, in order to their own emolu- 
ment and aggrandizement. It has been 
sufficiently shown that there is no commo- 
dity of virtue, trust or responsibility upon 
which it is not disposed to levy imposts. 
Probably no body of men, nominally rep- 
utable, ever had, so thoroughly and un- 
wincingly, the courage of its depravity as 
the cabal of thieves, murderers and bunco 
steerers who are at present administra- 
tively shaping the destiny of this control- 
ling city of the greatest nation on earth in 
the midst of the era of nineteenth century 
civilization. These are matters upon 
which the honorable citizens of New 
York are agreed, regardless of national, 
political or religious distinctions. The- 
ory, suspicion and opinion have all been 
converted into matured and substantiated 
conviction. Thanks to the efforts of a 
practically unanimous press, working 
co-operatively with other instrumentalli- 
ties of observation and inquisition, Tam- 
many Hall has been obliged to disclose 
its innermost motive and character, and 
stands forth to-day in undisguised deform- 
ity and infamy. On the 6th of Novem- 
ber next, New Yorkcan inflict a blow 
upon governmental rascality that will not 
simply elevate the character of our own 
municipality, but that will send rever- 
berating echoes throughout the length 
and breadth of the land, make civic in- 
tegrity mean more in every American 
city, and lift to a higher key the tone of 
our national character. Any man this 
year who insists on a ‘straight’ nomina- 
tion imperils the cause that the great bulk 
of our citizenship has so intensely at 
heart, and gives occasion to the conjec- 
ture that his urgency is built out of a 
desire to promote his party, rather than 
out of his desire to save his city. What 
is wanted, first of all, is nota Republican, 
not a Democrat, but a man who is as 
good as either, and bigger than both; not 
one whose education and experience has 
been along restricted lines, but a man of 
affairs, affectionately loyal to his city, but 
conversant with its life, familiar with its 
personnel, and appreciative of the excep- 
tional opportunity which the Mayor of 
New York will have, at such a juncture, 
of stimulating the grander elements in our 
municipal life, and making New York to 
be in actuality what it is in possibilty, a 
power making for good government 
throughout the State and the country.”’ 
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THE STATE OF UTAH. 


no matter how clever, who can name 
the States, and, inasmuch as many men 
otherwise quite intelligent do not know 
that the flag now holds forty-four stars, 
they are here given to refresh lagging 
memories. 


A* it is not every school boy or girl, 
d 


Alabama, Maine, Ohio, 
Arkansas, Maryland, Oregon, 
California, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, 
Colorado, Michigan, Rhode Island, 


South Carolina, 


Connecticut, Minnesota, 
South Dakota, 


Delaware, Mississippi, 


Florida, Missouri, Tennessee, 
Georgia, Montana, Texas, 

Idaho, Nebraska, Vermont, 
Illinois, Nevada, Virginia, 
Indiana, New Hampshire, Washington, 
Iowa New Jersey, West Virginia, 
Kansas, New York, Wisconsin, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Wyoming, 


Louisiana, North Dakota, 

It is not a bad idea for those who like 
to remember things that there are not 
only 44 States, but that their total elec- 
toral votes are 444. A bill to admit Utah 
has also passed both houses of Congress 
within the past few days and been signed 
by President Cleveland. 

The forty-fifth state will enterthe Union 
just forty-five years to a month after its 
first attempt to do so, for it was in De- 
cember, 1849, that the Mormons called 
their first convention to frame a state 
government, and next December, if the 
bill is carried out as it has just passed the 
senate, Utah will become a state. It is 
only by a sort of apostolical succession 
that this can be called the state the Mor- 
mons first designed, for the boundaries 
they laid out included ‘‘all that part of 
upper California between the dividing 
summits of the Sierra Nevadas and the 
Rocky Mountains,’’ and they named their 
state ‘‘ Deseret.’’ Their intended state 
contained all of the present Nevada, all of 
Colorado west of the summit, and con- 
siderable portions of Wyoming, Idaho, 
Arizona and southeastern California. 
The Mormon pioneers reached the site of 
Salt Lake City July 24, 1847, when there 
were not 100,000 white Americans west 
of the meridian of Kansas City; and after 
many desperate attempts to break into the 
Union as a state, their ‘‘ Deseret’’ is no 
more, and their Utah is the last of all the 
northern and central territories to come 
into the confederation of States. 

The vicissitudes of the bill present 
something of a mystery. A few weeks 
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ago it was announced, as if by authority, 
that Mr. Cleveland would veto any new 
state ; and that the senate would take no 
action, but suddenly the senate committee 
took up the Utah bill and reported it 
favorably, and it now goes through. The 
claims of Arizona and New Mexico for 
statehood are also under consideration by 
the House committee, but at the time of 
this writing nothing definite has been 
determined in regard to them. 





—_ 


DR. THOS. M. BALLIET. 





HE Nominating Committee of the 
Boston School Board have named Dr. 
Thomas M. Balliet for the position of 
superintendent in Boston. He is at pres- 
ent superintendent of the Springfield 
schools, and has the reputation of being 
one of the ablest educators in this coun- 
try. He was born near Mauch Chunk, 
Pa., and is 42 years old. His early edu- 
cation was received in the public schools 
of Pennsylvania. For a time he taught 
mathematics in an academy, and then en- 
tered Franklin and Marshall College, in 
Lancaster, Pa., in 1872. Four years later 
he graduated with the highest honors of 
his class. He taught for a time in Belle- 
fonte, and then entered Yale, taking a 
post-graduate course, and making a spe- 
cialty of the Greek and of the Semitic 
languages. 

He then became teacher of Greek and 
Latin in the Keystone Normal School at 
Kutztown, and his next position was that 
of superintendent of schools in Carbon 
county, Pa. Afterwards he taught for 
some years in the Cook County Normal 
School, in Chicago. In 1885, he was ap- 
pointed superintendent of schools in 
Reading, where he remained three years, 
and in 1888 he went to Springfield. His 
duties as superintendent of schools have 
been supplemented by lectures at educa- 
tional assemblies, and he has gained 
thereby a national reputation. In Spring- 
field he has added to his reputation, the 
schools there being of the highest stand- 
ard. He has presided over them with 
ability and excellent judgment. 

As we read with much interest of this 
high recognition of Dr. Balliet’s work as 
an educator, and know personally the un- 
selfish purpose and the fine spiritual tem- 
per of the man, we recall one of the best 
things he has ever written, and turn to 
read it again in the Dr. Higbee Memorial 





Volume. ‘His Thought into Their 
Thinking,’’ as found there, gives evi- 
dence of rare spiritual insight, and is an 
expression of personal obligation and 
gratitude such as few men are capable of 
feeling or writing. 

We quote briefly: ‘‘ His addresses to 
the Institute were so different from any- 
thing of the kind the teachers had ever 
been accustomed to hear on such occa- 
sions, that they made a deep impression. 
A fair number followed his line of 
thought, the rest only vaguely felt his 
power. To me he became at once an in- 
spiration. Michael Faraday, when asked 
what he regarded the greatest discovery 
of his life, replied, ‘‘ When I found Sir 
Humphrey Davy.’ I felt that I had made 
a great discovery on the day I found Dr. 
Higbee—the man as well as the scholar. 
I owe to him, more than to any other 
source, what little I have accomplished in 
public school work since then. He gave 
me larger views of the problem of educa- 
tion, deeper insight into the human mind 
and character than I had had before, and 
his strong personality, his character as a 
man, and his attainments as a scholar, 
have ever since been with me an inspiring, 
upward-lifting ideal. His work as State 
Superintendent was peculiarly his own, 
in the sense that no one else could have 
done it. What he did for me he did for 
hundreds of other superintendents and 
teachers.”’ 

— > 


FINAL EXAMINATIONS AT THE 
NORMAL SCHOOLS. 





O schools have grown more rapidly in 
popular favor than our State Normal 
Schools. The attendance at most of them 
exceeds five hundred, and at several it 
reaches nearly one thousand. The duty 
of examining the students at each of these 
thirteen schools has developed into a pro- 
digious task. The following, from one 
of our exchanges, shows how the task 
looks to those who live near one of these 
flourishing institutions : 

‘*'They found a heavy task before them 
in determining the actual and relative 
scholarship of the one hundred and six 
seniors who were candidates for the State’s 
commission to teach in the public schools, 
and of the one hundred and twenty-five 
juniors who sought promotion. Such a 
work itself is no light matter, but when 
to this is added the supreme conscious- 
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ness of the examiners’ duty to the people 
of the State in thus determining who are 
fitted to train her youth, it becomes a 
task of such moment and delicacy that 
the wisest and most experienced men 
might well shrink from it. The rightful 
expenditure of the ten millions of dollars 
to the school districts of the State, the one 
million for free text books, and nine hun- 
dred thousand for Normal schools, ap- 
propriated by the last Legislature, is a 
question of some magnitude, and the gen- 
tlemen who compose the Boards of Ex- 
aminers for the various Normal schools 
are bound to keep in view the best re- 
sults to be obtained by this enormous 
outlay of public money. Every proficient 
teacher sent out with the stamp of their 
approval is a gain to the people of the 
State. Every immature or ill-prepared 
teacher thus sent out is a wrong to the 
people of the State. And no one will 
deny that the weakness of our school sys- 
tem to-day lies in the inefficiency of the 
teachers. In the minds of such expe- 
rienced educators, therefore, as compose 
these boards of examiners, it becomes a 
matter of great importance to raise the 
standard of the teacher’s culture and 
qualifications as fast and as high as can 
be done consistently with the State’s 
needs and in justice to the present educa- 
tional appliances. 

‘‘No doubt these considerations and 
others of the kind were impressed upon 
the minds of our examining board by the 
Department at Harrisburg, and they came 
to their work with a full sense of the re- 
sponsibility imposed upon them. ‘That 
the result of their examinations proved 
unsatisfactory to some of the young men 
and women interested is to be regretted. 
They feel deeply and keenly their failure 
to pass the trying ordeal, and it is but 
human they should feel some resentment 
at the decision against them. Doubtless, 
in the case of some of them, and it is 
pleasant to express the hope that in the 
case of all of them, they had been just as 
faithful, just as diligent, just as earnest 
in the pursuit of their studies as their 
more successful classmates. Perhaps, too, 
they may have a conscious sense of pos- 
sessing equal mental capacity, and they 
may noterr in sothinking. But for some 
reason they have failed to so impress the 
committee, and the verdict is against 
them, and is, for this year at least, be- 
yond recall. There is nothing to do, 
therefore, but to accept the result, take 
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heart and try again. Experience of oth- 
ers shows most clearly that what seems 
now so hard and bitter is bound ulti- 
mately to work out good to the unfortu- 
nate ones. There is not one of them who, 
five or ten years hence, with life’s expe- 
rience behind them, will not look back to 
this period of trial as the beginning of a 
new and more determined effort, and so 
pluck a larger victory from an early 
defeat.’’ 


- oe 


FLAG OF THE FREE. 
"THE feeling that the flag should be seen 
im the school or over it, or both, 
is widespread and wholesome. ‘There are 
very many people who know little of the 
Star Spangled Banner as the beautifnl 
symbol of our nationality—and who care 
less! Their children should be taught to 
think of it with respect, to look upon it, 
indeed, with a feeling of patriotic pride. 
This teaching must not degenerate into a 
‘‘fad,’’ to be rus‘%ed for a year, then 
dropped for a life-time. Let a handsome 
flag of small size be displayed somewhere 
in the schoolroom, to be referred to inci- 
dentally in a way that shall impress the 
mind of the pupil with the thought of 
native land.’’ In the case of larger 
schools, or schools in a large building, a 
flag-staff should be provided from which 
the national colors may be flung to the 
breeze upon occasion. Some say “‘all 
the while;’’ we do not. ‘‘ Moderation in 
all things’’ is safe Scripture doctrine, and 
any good thing may be done to death. 


sé 


Flag of the free heart’s hope and home, 
By angel hands to valor given, 
Thy stars have lit the welkin dome, 
And all thy hues were born in heaven. 
Forever float that standard sheet! 
Where breathes the foe but falls before us, 
With Freedom’s soil beneath our feet 
And Freedom’s banner streaming o’er us! 
This apostrophe to the American Flag 
by James Rodman Drake, the last four 
lines of which are said to have been added 
by his friend Fitz-Greene Halleck, is a 
good thing for boys and girls to anchor 
securely in the memory during school 
days. In the same line of patriotic im- 
pression, but going deeper still, we have 
these immortal lines of Sir Walter Scott, 
which are known and loved by millions 
the wide world over. If not already 
your own, commit them to memory, and 
have your pupils do the same, as perhaps 
the best expression, by contrast, of a gen- 
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erous and noble love of country that is to 
be found anywhere in the literature of the 
civilized world : 


Breathes there a man with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 
This is my own my native land! 
Whose heart hath ne’er within him burned, 
As home his footsteps he hath turned, 
From wandering on a foreign strand? 
If such there breathe, go, mark him well; 
For him no minstrel raptures swell! 
High though his titles, proud his name, 
Boundless his wealth as wish can claim; 
Despite those titles, power, and pelf, 
The wretch, concentred all in self, 
Living, shall forfeit fair renown, 
And, doubly dying, shall go down 
To the vile dust, from whence he sprung, 
Unwept, unhonored, and unsung. 





—~_— 


INSECTS AND THEIR RAVAGES. 





INSTRUCTIONS IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
OF ONTARIO. 


HE text-book on Agriculture, pre- 
pared by Professors Mills and Shaw 
of the Ontario Agricultural College and 
ublished by the J. E. Bryant Co., of 
oronto, has been introduced into the 
schools of the Province of Ontario. (its 
use is approved by the Minister of Educa- 
tion. It contains very full chapters on 
soil, tillage, the.growth and management 
of crops, on insects, weeds, diseases of 
crops, on the feeding, care, and manage- 
ment of live stock, and on the cultivation 
of forest trees for shade, ornament and 
protection. The book contains 250 pages 
and is sold for 40 cents. 

The chapter on insects is very interest- 
ing and instructive. The importance of 
knowledge on this subject is evident from 
the fact that for many years the loss to 
Ontario farmers from the wheat-midge 
alone amounted to millions of dollars an- 
nually. For a long time the damage 
done by the pea-weevil throughout the 
Province could not have been less than 
three or four million dollars a_ year. 
Since 1872 the money paid by the farmers 
of Ontario for Paris green to destroy po- 
tato beetles has averaged perhaps $220,000 
a year, or about one-twentieth as much as 
their annual taxes for municipal and 
other purposes. The largeness of these 
amounts may surprise those who have 
not thought much about insects and their 
ravages ; but the figures are less than the 
reality. Few people have any idea of the 
enormous loss caused by the wheat-midge, 





the so called ‘‘ pea bugs’’ and “ potato 
bugs,’’ the codling moth, plum curculio, 
currant worm, clover-midge, turnip fly, 
Hessian fly, cut-worms, cabbage-worms, 
and other pests which are always ready 
to destroy the farmer’s crops. How few 
people know the injurious insects from 
beneficial insects, like the ichneumon flies 
which destroy many insects that are in- 
jurious. Have you in your scbool any 
pupils who know how the worm gets into 
the apple, the pear, the plum, the 
hickory-nut? Is not the farmer who 
sprays his fruit trees with insect remedies, 
regarded by many people as a fit subject 
for a lunatic asylum? It certainly pays 
in rural schools to teach the habits of in- 
sects and how they may be found and de- 
stroyed. 

The following facts, culled from this 
chapter on insects, are of interest to every 
reader. The bedies of insects are all 
made up of a number of rings; and in 
their mature state they have six legs. 
Some are wingless; but most of them 
have two pairs of wings; and they all 
breathe, not by means of their mouths, 
nor by nostrils, but by small air holes, 
which are usually placed on their sides, 
though sometimes at the end of the tail 
asin fly-maggots. When these breathing 
pores are stopped up by any sticky sub- 
stance, the insect dies for want of air; 
and a knowledge of this sometimes assists 
us in killing very troublesome pests. 

Most insects, after being hatched from 
eggs or produced alive, exhibit three 
well-marked stages of development. 

1. The first stage is that of the grub, 
maggot or caterpillar (scientifically called 
the /arva, and in the plural /av7vz). Many 
insects in this stage resemble worms. 
They have no wings, feed greedily, and 
some of them grow very fast. Generally 
speaking, it is in this stage that insects 
do most harm to trees, fruit and other 
crops. 

2. The second stage in the life of an 
insect is known as the pupa or chrysalis. 
When the larva is full-grown, it usually 
rolls itself up in its skin, or weaves a case 
of silken threads (like that of the silk- 
worm), or makes a bed in the ground, 
and passes into a dormant or sleeping 
state, in which it is called the pupa, 
(Latin pupa, a girl or doll), from its 
supposed likeness to a baby rolled in 
bandages. In this stage most insects are 
harmless. 

3. The third and last stage is that of 
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the perfect insect or imago (Latin for 
image), with all its feet, wings and 
powers complete. Some insects, how- 
ever, have no wings, even in the perfect 
state. 

The means for preventing the ravages 
of insects are discussed. Special stress 
is laid upon the importance of preserving 
insects like lady-bugs (called also lady- 
birds), tiger-beetles, some ground beetles, 
and especially the wasp-like ichneumon 
flies which prey upon cabbage-worms, 
army-worms, tent-caterpillars, potato- 
bugs, curculios, codling moths, and 
many other troublesome insect pests. A 
list of the birds is given that should be 
protected and preserved from men and 
boys who find pleasure in killing these 
feathered friends of the farmer. 

No one can tell how much good can be 
done in rural schools by teaching the 
pupils facts like the above, which will 
awaken their minds to a desire for more 
knowledge, cause them to investigate 
nature and nature’s laws, and possibly 
lead some of them to add to the rapidly 
increasing stock of scientific knowledge 
by means of which the farmer can protect 
himself against his enemies and realize 
larger profits on his crops and other farm 
products. In this respect Ontario is ahead 
of Pennsylvania. 





THE WHITE CITY GONE. 


NE year ago the White City was the 

flower of the world. To-day it has 
exchanged ‘‘beauty for ashes.’’ The 
Administration Building, the crowning 
glory of the Exposition, with its gilded 
and decorated dome, and its supporting 
pavilions enriched with statuary; the 
majestic Agricultural Building, with its 
tinted and decorated colonnades, its beau- 
tiful statues, its zodiacal circles, its flat- 
tened dome above which wheeled St. 
Gaudens’ figure of Diana; the noble palace 
of the Mechanic Arts, with its lofty fluted 
Corinthan colonnades, its superb circular- 
porched entrance, and its figure-tipped 
spires, from which bells of mellow tone 
rang out familiar chimes; the light and 
airy Electricity Building with its open 
roof-lanterns, its recessed entrance where 
stood the colossal statute of Benjamin 
Franklin on the south, and its graceful 
projecting bays on the north; the attrac- 
tively inornate but substantial-looking 
Mining Building; the wonderful Terminal 
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Station; the mammoth Manufactures and 
Liberal Arts Building, with its towering 
arches of steel enclosing forty-acres of 
ground space, and its lofty triumphal 
corner and central arches; together with a 
number of minor structures all of which 
we recall as centres of unfailing attraction 
and interest—from the south colonnade 
to the Government Building, and from 
the shore of the lake to the golden door 
of the angel-guarded Transportation 
Building, the wide-world-famous Phan- 
tom City is no more. 

Its palaces of enchantment have van- 
ished. It came almost in a night, a dream 
city, as at the spell of the enchanter’s 
wand. It stood awhile, that the minds 
and hearts of millions might have blessing 
in its supernal beauty. And what more 
fitting than that it should pass in flame, 
its mission done—the Peristyle, grandest 
of all, going first of all! 


> 


RICHARD WAGNER. 


CONCERNING HIS ANCESTRY, EDUCA- 
TION AND ACHIEVEMENTS. 


was first essential in the production of 
a great man is to begin several gen- 
erations before he is born. The grand- 
father of Richard Wagner was a custom- 
house official in Leipzig, whose wits were 
sharpened in the discharge of his public 
duties, one of which was to see that 
nothing was smuggled through the city 
gates. The father of Richard Wagner 
began as a clerk to the city courts, but on 
account of his superior intelligence and 
knowledge of French, he was, during the 
French occupation of Leipzig, entrusted 
with the task of re-organizing the police 
system, and appointed Chief of Police by 
Marshal Davoust. From the father’s oc- 
cupation the boy may have inherited his 
pugnacious disposition and his other 
qualities as a fighter, by which he was 
enabled to wage the Forty Years’ War in 
the realm of Art, resulting in a marvel- 
ous triumph of his own views and his 
own creations. Love of the theatre char- 
acterized almost all the members of the 
Wagner family. They had not merely a 
fondness for theatrical performances, but 
a special talent for taking part in them. 

The mother must have been an extra- 
ordinary woman. Left a widow with 
seven children, the oldest of whom was 
only fourteen, she must have had super- 
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ior charms to win the affections of the 
noted actor Ludwig Geyer, whom she 
married nine months after the death of 
her first husband, and who willingly as- 
sumed the support of her many children 
for the love he bore to the mother. ‘‘ Her 
brightness and amiability,’’ says Frick, 
** made her especially congenial to artists, 
and among those who occasionally 
dropped in for a friendly chat with her 
was no less a personage than Weber, 
composer of the opera Der Freischiitz, 
which first aroused young Richard’s mu- 
sical instincts.’’ 

The boy used to tell his sister that 
Weber was the greatest man in the 
world. Although the sister ‘‘could not 
at first see anything great in the crooked- 
legged little man, with his large specta- 
cles on his large nose, with the gray coat 
and vacillating gait, she soon followed 
her brother’s example of looking on him 
‘with religious awe;’’’ whilst Richard, 
no doubt, conceived ideals of future 
achievements which helped to make him 
the creator of a new style of the drama. 

The step-father was a man of great ver- 
satility; for he was distinguished as an 
actor, as an author of comedies, and as a 
skillful portrait painter. He had the 
honor of being asked to paint the portraits 
of the king and queen of Saxony and 
many members of the highest aristocratic 
and military circles. The impressions 
which he made upon his step-son lasted 
through life. On his death-bed he said 
he wanted to make something of Richard, 
and he probably did more in this direction 
than he knew; for in the dramas of 
Richard Wagner, music, poetry, action 
and scene-painting are welded into a har- 
monious whole. 

At Dresden the boy had a good teacher 
of Greek, from whom he acquired an 
ardent enthusiasm for Greek literature, 
history and mythology, culminating at 
the age of thirteen in the translation of 
the first twelve books of Homer’s Odyssey 
—a self-imposed task which: pleased his 
teachers very much. At this point 
teachers may learn a lesson from the 
career of young Wagner. ‘‘ At the age 
of fifteen,’’ says one of his biographers, 
‘*the Wagner-Geyer family moved back 
to Leipzic, and Richard was placed in 
the Nicolai-Schule, the teachers in which 
appear to have been of inferior calibre to 
those in Dresden, since they did not suc- 
ceed in fanning his ardor for classical 
study as his former teachers had done. 





Richard was moreover subjected to the 
indignity of being placed in a lower class 
than the one he had been in at Dresden ; 
and this hurt his feelings so much that 
he became careless and neglected his 
studies.’’ 

Although he wrote poems at the age 
of eleven—one on the death of a class- 
mate having been printed by order of his 
teachers—he was not a prodigy. Menof 
the greatest genius sometimes mature 
slowly. Beethoven shed tears over the 
irksomeness of his first lessons in music ; 
and Weber in his eighth year was told by 
his teacher: ‘‘Karl, you may become 
anything else in the world, but a musician 
you will never be.’’ Wagner was awk- 
ward at drawing, inapt on the piano, 
averse to learning the rules of grammar, 
fond of rambling about the country, and 
guileful in getting his uncle to tell him 
stories that he might escape work. He 
entered the University and spent his time 
in dissipation. At last he found a true 
teacher in the person of Theodor Weinlig, 
who “‘ possessed the rare gift of making 
the study of counterpoint as attractive as 
play ;’’ and in six months the teacher 
brought the lessons to a close, inasmuch 
as the pupil had learned to solve the most 
difficult problems in counterpoint. In no 
long time the music of Beethoven began 
to inspire him, and in his worship of this 
genius he went so far as to print ‘‘ friend 
of Beethoven’’ on his visiting cards. 
From this time forth the talent which he 
inherited was nurtured by his environ- 
ment. His experiences passed into his 
creations ; his struggles purified his art ; 
and his genius developed until he became 
the greatest musical composer of the 
century. ‘‘Although only half a cen- 
tury has elapsed since Richard Wagner 
first became prominent as an operatic 
composer,’’ says Finck, ‘‘it may be 
safely asserted that more has already 
been written and printed about him, than 
about any other dramatic author except 
Shakespeare.”’ 

In addition to native talent and the 
educative influence of proper surround- 
ings, one thing more is essential to 
success, namely opportunity. Wagner 
waited many years before his opportunity 
came. His musical scores were appre- 
ciated by only a few men of genius; the 
critics were against him ; and he struggled 
with poverty and want, borrowing from 
friends, pursued by creditors, an exile 
from his native land, until at last his 
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genius attracted the attention of Ludwig 
II, King of Bavaria. By the generous 
help of this royal patron, he was raised 
above want; a special theatre was built 
at Bayreuth, for the rendition of his music- 
dramas ; and in the last year of his life 
be had an income of $25,000. For the 
Centennial March, which he wrote for the 
opening of the Exposition at Philadel- 
phia, $5,000 was raised and paid by the 
Women's Centennial Organization. Thus 
he who freed the music of the future from 
the thraldom of past traditions, contributed 
his share to the celebration of the event 
which lald the basis for the freedom of 
the New World. 

In this favored land of ours, how few 


‘schools would have furnished the food to 


sustain the growth of a genius like 
Richard Wagner! Nevertheless the Key- 
stone State can boast of at least one High 
School where a way has been opened for 
the study of music after school hours, in 
a manner that is unique in the educational 
history of America. 


———o => —— 


ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 

ARMSTRONG — Supt. Jackson: Select 
schools are in session at Leechburg, H. J. 
Smeltzer; Rockville, Mr. Lawther; Dayton, 
Prof. Richie; Worthington, T. G. Hosick; 
Goheenville, J. M. Gouldand M. A. Milliron; 
and Elderton, R.S. Hall. These are all well 
attended. 

CAMBRIA—Supt. Leech: The coal indus- 
try in Cambria county has developed so 
rapidly during the past year that it has been 
found expedient to erect new districts as 
follows, their official life beginning June 4, 
1894: Barnesboro, Cresson Township, Daisy- 
ville, Patton, Roxbury, and Spangler. 

CARBON—Supt. Beisel: Mauch Chunk 
borough is the only district in the county 
that has a ten months’ term. Thirty pupils 
completed the high school course as it exists 
at Weatherley, Lansford, Summit Hill, E. 
Mauch Chunk, Mauch Chunk and Lehigh- 
ton. Very interesting and profitable com- 
mencement exercises were held at Lansford, 
Summit Hill, Weatherley and Mauch Chunk. 
Nearly all our boroughs have re-elected the 
principal teachers, and E. Mauch Chunk, 
Weatherley and Lansford have raised the 
Principal’s salary to $90 a month—a good 
showing for principals and directors. Lans- 
ford high school and ‘‘A’’ grammar school, 
Summit Hill high school and Lehighton 
high school have all made large additions 
to their libraries. Our county on the whole 
has progressive directors, and in conse- 
quence the demand for first-class teachers is 
increasing. 

CoL_uMBIA—Supt. Johnston : The schools 
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in Berwick, Bloom, Catawissa and Centralia 
closed this month. The year has been suc- 
cessful. The work done by the majority of 
the teachers was progressive and satisfac- 
tory. The Bloomsburg Normal graduated a 
class of over one hundred this year. The 
commencement exercises were good. 

LACKAWANNA—Supt. Taylor: Thirty-six 
candidates for graduation in the common 
school course were examined, of whom four- 
teen received the diploma, having made the 
required average of 80 per cent. Many of 
those who did not pass made an average of 
75 percent. or more. Much better results 
are expected next year. 

LEBANON—Supt. Snoke: All the exami- 
nations have now been held. Most of them 
were largely attended by directors, teachers 
and citizens. Owing to the large number 
of applicants, the examinations were more 
rigid than formerly. About one-third of all 
the applicants were rejected. Nearly all our 
teachers are placed for the ensuing term. 
Most of the boards exercised a great deal of 
care in the selection of teachers, and em 
ployed only the very best of the available 
material 

LEHIGH—Supt. Rupp: The School Board 
of Salisbury proposes to erect a new double 
building in the eastern part to accommodate 
the children that formerly attended the 
Fountain Hill schools. Coopersburg will 
erect an addition to its school building, and 
will have three schools next year. Hanover 
township has a new school house in course 
of erection. Owing to the over-crowded 
condition of the schools, W. Bethlehem 
will furnish and maintain an additional 
school. There are a great many applicants 
for teachers’ positions this year, but many 
of them are so poorly prepared that they 
fail to make certificates. Out of 125 appli- 
cants examined we were obliged to reject 45 
—among the number being several who 
taught last year. The directors of Hanover 
and Whitehall townships have bought a set 
of the International Cyclopedia for each of 
their schools. Emaus and Slatington have 
each increased their school term one month, 
while Upper Milford has again gone back a 
month, making it the minimum term. 

MonrROE—Supt. Serfass: By May all the 
schools, except those of Stroudsburg and 
E. Stroudsburg, had closed. The most im- 
portant event of the month (May) was the 
commencement exercises of the E. Strouds- 
burg high school, on the 26th. The class 
consisted of three young ladies. On Friday 
evening previous an interesting programme 
of exercises was rendered by members of the 
different schools at the Anions of Music. 
These exercises seem to become more popu- 
lar every year. 

NORTHUMBERLAND — Supt. Shipman: 
During the month of June I held five teach 
ers’ examinations in the longer term dis- 
tricts. The interest in these examinations 
is increasing. At these five examinations 
there were present eighteen directors during 
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nearly the whole time, and two hundred 
spectators besides. Prof. I. N. Johns has 
resigned the principalship of the E. Sunbury 
schools, having served in that capacity for 
several years. 

BUTLER—Supt. Mackey : Our commence- 
ment season was crowded with events that 
brought no small degree of credit to the 
schools. The patrons have been aroused to 
greater interest in and keener appreciation 
of them ; and the pupils, inspired by the 
example of the graduates and teachers, en- 
couraged by their success and the approval 
of the patrons, have all been stirred up to 
resolves to do still better things. The main 
events of the season were: Friday, June 15, 
graduating exercises, with literary and mu- 
sical programme by class, and an address 
and award of diplomas by Mr. S. F. Bowser; 
Saturday, reception of senior class and fac- 
ulty of high school by Supt. E. Mackey ; 
Sunday, baccalaureate sermon, by Rev. John 
H. Prugh, D. D.; Monday, graduating ex- 
ercises with literary and musical programme 
by the class, and an address and award of 
diplomas by Mr. Ira McJunkin; Tuesday, 
class day exercises; Wednesday, high 
school commencement ; Thursday, alumni 
banquet, with music by High School Glee 
Club, and an address by Rev. Theo. B. Roth, 
D. D., President of Thiel College. All these 
exercises were attended by large audiences. 
Especially helpful and inspiring were the 
words of Dr. Prugh in his baccalaureate ser- 
mon, of Dr. Roth in his alumni address, and 
of Messrs. Bowser, Findley and McJunkin 
in their addresses to the graduating classes. 
Nearly three hundred members of the 
alumni association were present at the ban- 
quet. It was a most inspiring and enjoy- 
able event. 

CHAMBERSBURG — Supt. Hockenberry : 
Our teachers have done a year’s good work. 
Free text-books have increased our enroll- 
ment nearly two hundred. The Board has 
already decided to open another primary 
school. Our largest school building wiil 
next year be heated and ventilated by the 
most approved modern methods. 

HAZLETON—Supt. Harman: A class of 
sixteen graduated from the high school. 
The annual exposition of school work was 
held this year in the high school building, 
and attracted large numbers of citizens and 
other visitors. The School Board has de- 
cided to refurnish a four-roomed school 
building. 

HOMESTEAD— Supt. Kendall: A large 
school building of the most modern archi- 
tecture was recently dedicated. 

MAHANOY Twe. (Schuylkill Co.)—Supt. 
Noonan : Our schools closed June rst. The 
annual examination of teachers was held 
June 12 and 13. Fifty applicants were pres- 
ent. Of this number twenty-six were hold- 
ers of certificates, while twenty-four were 
new applicants. Of the latter class but four 
were granted certificates. A new building 
is in course of erection at Ellangowan. 








McCKEESPORT—Supt. Brooks: We have 
had a very successful school term. Co- 
operation on the part of all concerned has 
made this years’ work both pleasant and 
profitable. We purpose adding chemistry 
and mechanical drawing to our high school 
course of study, and our Board had decided 
to give us a fine laboratory ; consequently 
we expect to do much better work next year 
than ever before in the history of our 
schools. We have never had a library in 
our schools. I am glad to be able to report 
that the proper steps are now being taken 
to supply this want, and by the time school 
opens we expect to have one ready for use. 

NEw CASTLE—Supt. Shearer: The con- 
tract for a fine two-story brick building has 
been given out and work is being pushed in 
order that it may be ready for occupancy in 
September. It promises to be one of the 
most convenient buildings in the city. Pro- 
vision for the proper care of books and sup- 
plies has been made by the placing of suit- 
able cases in the several rooms of each 
building. 

NEWPORT Twp. (Luzerne County)—Supt. 
Dewey : A class of sixteen was graduated 
June 15th. An exhibit of work done in 
form study and drawing was made during 
the last week of school. It was visited and 
admired by hundreds of our patrons, and by 
many from other places. 

SHENANDOAH—Supt. Whitaker: We have 
closed a very successful term. Twenty pu- 
pils were graduated from our high school 
and forty-five from our grammar schools. 
The commencements, held June 25th and 
20th, were very successful affairs, highly 
appreciated by large audiences. Among 
the improvements contemplated for next 
term are the erection of a four-room building 
and the addition of a room to the Union 
Street building. All of our old corps of 
teachers who applied have been re-ap- 
pointed. The Board has decided to sub- 
scribe for 7he Pennsylvania School Journal, 
as last year, for each member and each 
teacher. Our last year’s experience has 
shown that the money spent in this way 
was well spent. We cannot afford to be 
without it while it maintains its excellent 
character as an educational helper. 

SunBuRY—Supt. Oberdorf: Our new 
Board is a progressive one. A committee 
of five has been appointed to report proper 
sites for two new buildings with all the 
modern improvements, which will probably 
be erected the coming year. The tax rate 
for the year is thirteen mills for school pur- 
poses and two mills for building purposes. 
The commencement exercises held June 8th 
were very interesting. Eighteen girls and 
seven boys received the high school diploma 
—the largest class that has ever graduated 
from our public schools. The citizens mani- 
fested greater interest in these exercises 
than ever before, as was indicated by the 
very large audience that greeted the gradu- 
ating class. 
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IN instrumental music, even more than in singing, 
much depends on the fidelity and earnestness of the 
pupil. Itis true that if the lesson be very long and 
intricate, it is not possible for each pupil to play it 
through with close criticism; but individual perform- 
ance is not the most important part of teaching; we 
are all more or less imitative, and learn by example and 
precept, by the mistakes and successes of others. Num- 
bersix on Monday should be number oneon Thursday, 
and in turn become a model ora beacon. The stim- 
ulus that is assumed by the associating of pupils in this 








work is tooimportant to be overlooked. Apart from that 
instinct inhuman nature manifested in a desireto excel 
and surpass others in any contest, the habit of playing 
and singing in the presence of others tends to banish 
shyness ; and that wretched mamvais hon¢e which many 
of us know te our cost keeps silent many a music lover 
who, it may be, is no mean performer, but, unused te 
displaying his or her talent before others than the 
teacher, is overwhelmed with fright when asked to con- 
fer pleasure, getting only a partial and individual en- 
joyment out of a large expenditure of time and money. 
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2. Should ev- er 
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1.No - ble Re-pub-lic! happiest of lands! Fore-most of na - tions 
trai-tor rise in the land, 
all her he - roes, jus-tice,andfame; To all her foes, a 


a 
Colum - bia stands. 


Curs’d be his home-stead, wither’d his hand; 
traitor’s foul name; 















































dai-ly arise! 








U - nit -ed we stand, di - vided we fall, 
his name a blot. U - nit- ed we stand, di - vided we fall, Grantinga home and freedom to all; 
Flag of the brave! U - nit - ed we stand, di - vided we fall, Gladly 


Freedom’s proud ban- ner floats in the skies! Where shouts of ib « @& - ty 
Shamebe his mem- ’ry, scorn be his lot, Ex - ile his her - i - tage, 
Our stripes and stars still proud-ly shall wave, Em - blem of Lib- er - ty— 
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Union for-ev - er, freedom for all; 





we'll die at our country’s call ; 
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Throughoutthe world, our mot-to shall be, 
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In the spring of 1863 two great armies encamped 
on either side of the Rappahannock River, one in blue 
and the other in gray. One evening,as twilight fell, 
the bands of music on the Union side began to play 
their martial music, the “Star Spangled Banner” and 
“ Rally Round the Flag,” and that challenge of music 
was taken up by those upon the other side, who 
responded with the “ Bor.nie Blue Flag” and “Away 
Down South in Dixie.” It was borne in upon the 
soul of a single soldier in one of those army bands to 
begin a sweeter and more tender air, and slowly, as 


he played it, they joined in a sort of chorus of all the 





instruments upon the Union side, until finally a great 
and mighty tide of harmonyswelled up and down our 
army—‘‘ Home, Sweet Home.”” When they had fin- 
ished there was no challenge yonder, for every band 
upon that farther shore had taken up the lovely air, 
so attuned to all that is holiest and dearest, and one 
grand chorus of the two great hosts went up to God. 
When they had finished, from the boys in gray came 
a challenge, “‘ Three cheers for home!” and as they 
went resounding through the skies from both sides of 
the river, “ something upon the soldiers’ cheeks washed 
off the stains of powder.” —Frances E. Willard. 
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